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THE NEW AMERICAN 


To persons whose memory reaches 
back beyond the days of the Crimean 
War there are few things more strik- 
ing in the aspect of public affairs at 
home than the change in popular senti- 
ment with respect to our colonial em- 
pire. I am sure all my contemporaries 
will agree with me in saying that at 
the period when the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 was held in Hyde Park our 
colonies were commonly regarded as a 
source of weakness rather than of 
strength, as a sort of encumbered es- 
tate the cost of whose maintenance 
outweighed the dignity conferred by 
its possession. The epoch of which I 
speak coincided with the high-water 
mark of the Manchester school of poli- 
tics. In those days we were all more 
or less convinced that we were enter- 
ing on a new era of peace, free trade, 
international goodwill and universal 
brotherhood. I am not concerned at 
present with the consideration how far 
the “good-time-coming” sentiment, of 
which the well-nigh forgotten Mr. 
Charles Mackay was the popular bard, 
was based on anything more solid than 
sentimental aspirations. I only refer 
to it as explaining a condition of things 
under which the imperial idea was 
necessarily at a discount. If, as was 
then commonly believed, we were on 
the eve of a commercial millennium, 
in which moral forces were to super- 
sede physical, or, to cite a cant phrase 
of the day, in which Captain Pen was 
to prove stronger than Colonel Sword, 
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it followed logically that imperial ag- 
grandisement was not an object to 
commend itself to the approval of any 
enlightened community. 

Moreover, even the few unbelievers 
in the gospel of Free Trade, Progress 
and Peace were not disposed to attach 
any great importance to our colonies 
as a factor in our national history. 
There were then men still playing an 
active part in public life to whom the 
American War of Independence was 
an event within their own recollection. 
Even the younger generations, to 
whom theseverance of the bonds which 
formerly united Great Britain to the 
grandest of her colonies was a tradi- 
tion only, were imbued with the belief 
that in the course of nature our other 
colonies were bound to follow the ex- 
ample of the United States and set up 
for themselves as soon as they could 
dispense with the protection of the 
mother country. This belief was not 
confined to any one jparty or any one 
class of the commonwealth. Tories 
and Whigs,. Aristocrats and Democrats 
were at one in regarding our colonial 
empire as an artificial and provisional 
institution which possessed no element 
of permanence. The above point of 
view directed our colonial policy alike 
under Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell. That policy may best be de- 
scribed as one of indifference. It was 
accepted as an axiom of statesmanship 
that our colonies would, one after the 
other, detach themselves from the 
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parent state, and that the latter would 
offer no opposition to their asumption 
of independence. On the contrary, the 
Severance of the colonies from the 
United Kingdom was held in Downing 
Street to be “a consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished.” I am not saying 
that amongst the English statesmen, 
politicians and officials of fifty years 
ago there was any definite desire or 


distinct purpose to cast loose our pos- . 


sessions beyond the seas which have 
of late become known as Greater Brit- 
ain, but I do say that at this period 
the probability of such a contingency 
coming to pass was regarded not only 
without dismay but with placid satis- 
faction. The view on this subject 
then entertained by our governing 
classes closely resembled that held in 
most British households with regard 
to grown-up children. The parents are 
well content that their sons should re- 
main at home, but they feel at the 
same time that the sooner they take 
wives and get homes of their own the 
better it will be directly for themselves, 
and indirectly for their fathers and 
mothers. 

It is hardly necessary to say how all 
this has altered. Whether Imperial 
Federation will ever become more than 
a grand idea is a question entirely be- 
yond the scope of the present article. 
But even those who are least sanguine 
about the realization of this idea will 
not dispute the fact that it has taken 
firm hold of the public mind both in 
the mother country and in the colonies. 
Imperial Federation may or may not 
become an accomplished fact, but the 
demand for a Greater Britain has al- 
ready come within the domain of prac- 
tical politics. The conception of form- 
ing a united empire,in which Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and all the 
scattered possessions of England 
throughout the four quarters of the 
globe shall become one commonwealth 
under the Union Jack, may prove in- 
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capable of realization; but the concep- 
tion is one which no English states- 
man nowadays can afford to flout, no 
English party can ignore with safety. 
For good or for bad, the whole Man- 
chester school of politics has been con- 
signed to the limbo of theories which 
have been tested by experience and 
have been found wanting. The causes 
which Have led to this change of pub- 
lie opinion are partly of a material, 
partly of an industrial, and partly of 
a sentimental character. Steam, and, 
still more, submarine telegraphy have 
brought Great Britain and. Greater 
Britain into relations which would 
have seemed incredible in the days of 
Cobden and Bright and the Anti-Corn 
Law League. Every eventof public in- 
terest which occurs in the British Em- 
pire is known practically at one and 
the same time in every important city, 
not only of the United Kingdom, but of 
our colonies. With the aid of the Brit- 
ish press, Englishmen at home and 
Englishmen abroad are brought into 
close contact with each other, and now- 
adays the most commonplace of Brit- 
ens, the man who in bygone years 
eared for nothing, and was proud of 
earing for nothing, beyond his own lo- 
cal interests, cannot but feel a sort of 
solidarity with his fellow-countrymen 
beyond the seas, of whose fortunes, 
successes, failures, he reads perforce 
the record daily. The press through- 
out the British Empire might well 
adopt as its motto, “Homo sum, et nihil 
humani a me alienum puto,” substitut- 
ing Britannicus and _ Britannici for 
“homo” and “humani.” 

Again, rapidity of communication 
and reduction of freight, with a conse- 
quent increase both of consumers and 
producers throughout the world, have 
exposed British commerce to a compe- 
tition our forefathers never contem- 
plated as possible. Under the protec- 
tive systems, which, with or without 
reason, find increasing favor in. all 
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parts of the world outside the British 
Isles, our old markets are becoming 
circumscribed, if not closed, to trade. 
AS a necessary result, the value of our 
colonial markets has increased in pop- 
ular estimation, and the British public 
is awakening to the desirability of 
consolidating the bonds which unite 
Great Britain to her colonies. More- 
over, increased knowledge and keener 
interest have rekindled amongst men 
of British race the old imperial fire, 
which may have smouldered during 
the predominance of the Manchester 
school, but which has never died out. 
With us of the Anglo-Saxon race, as 
with the Romans of old, there is an 
innate conviction, sometimes sup- 
pressed, but never abandoned, that it 
is our mission, our manifest destiny, to 
rule the world. Other nations, to para- 
phrase the well-known lines, may excel 
us in arts and graces, but to us is al- 
lotted the power to rule. The above 
conviction, justly or unjustly, is enter- 
tained at heart by ninety-nine Britons 
out of every hundred; this being so, it 
is intelligible enough that the instinct 
which has led us to pitch our tents in 
every part of the world wherever there 
was money to be made, trade to be de- 
veloped, or power to be acquired, 
should have strengthened us in the re- 
solve to hold what we have gained, and 
to reap the harvest of the crops that 
we have planted. Such, in my opinion, 
are the main causes of the outburst of 
imperial sentiment, which has been 
the most marked feature of British po- 
litical history during the closing years 
of the century now to be numbered 
with the past. 

Brief as these remarks on the growth 
of Imperialism in England may be in 
themselves, they may appear some- 
what lengthy in an article whose sub- 
ject is Imperialism in America. My 
excuse must be that, in order to under- 
stand the Imperialist movement across 
the Atlantic. it is absolutely essential 
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to appreciate the character of the 
movement in the mother country. 
Many years ago, when first I visited 
the United States, I gave utterance 
in writing to the apparent paradox 
that in order to understand England it 
was necessary to study America. The 
years that since then have come and 
gone have only confirmed my belief in 
this assertion, which may perhaps be 
expressed more clearly by saying that 
Great Britain and the United States 
are the complements of one another. 
I should be the last to deny the not- 
able differences between the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race un- 
der the British Empire and the Ameri- 
can Republic. On the contrary, in 
common with all Englishmen who have 
been connected by home ties with the 
United States and who have lived in 
close intimacy with Americans, I am, 
I think, more apt than ordinary Eng- 
lishmen to attach undue weight to the 
nuances—I know of no English word 
with the exact signification of the 
French—which differentiate the ordi- 
nary Englishman from the ordinary 
American. To the foreigner, as alike 
in England and America, all men of 
English-speaking race are habitually 
denominated Englishmen, and Ameri- 
cans seem the same people. I remem- 
ber asking M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
after his unsuccessful visit to the 
States in connection with the Panama 
Canal, what he thought of the Ameri- 
cans. “Ils sont vos vrais cousins,” was 
his answer. The word cousin has al- 
ways appeared to me far more appro- 
priate to the relations of England and 
America than those of brother or sis- 
ter. Cousins, in as far as my personal 
observation goes, are not, as a rule, the 
best of friends; they are apt to judge 
each other’s defects too hardly, they 
are prone to take offence, they expect 
a great deal from their relatives, and 
are not disposed to give much in re- 


turn. But, notwithstanding all this, 
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they have common ties, common inter- 
ests, common memories, common kin- 
ship, which they do not and cannot 
possess with the world outside their 
own families; and, therefore, in the 
long run—to employ a mathematical 
metaphor—the centripetal forces in 
their case are always stronger than 
the centrifugal. I know it will be said 
that the very large admixture of for- 
eign, and especially of German, blood 
in the American nationality, has ma- 
terially modified its Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter. 1 doubt, however, the force of 
this objection. The two branches of 
our race possess, to an unequal extent, 
the faculty of assimilation. In our 
own country, and especially in our 
large manufacturing cities, there are 
a very considerable number of Ger- 
mans who have made England their 
home, and who preserve to the end of 
their lives, not only the aspect, but the 
accent and the character of the Father- 
land. But their sons and daughters 
bred and born in England assume the 
language, the ideas, the traditions. and 
the prejudices of their adopted country. 
Even the Jews, though they may re- 
tain their racial creed, and cannot, if 
they would, divest themselves entirely 
of their racial characteristics, become, 
to all intents and purposes, English of 
the English. So it is in the United 
States. I remember, on my visiting 
the West thirty odd years ago, I found 
that in the outlying districts it was 
quite as well, speaking German as I 
then did fluently, to address a stranger 
in German as in English. But I am 
prepared to assert that at the present 
day there is not one in a hundred of 
my old acquaintances in Illinois and 
Wisconsin and Iowa who speak any 
language as their mother-tongue other 
than English. In the second gener- 
ation the American citizen of German 
parentage becomes assimilated for all 
practical purposes to the type of the 
ordinary native-born American. 
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Thus, if my view is correct, it is safe 
to assume, as a rule, that Americans 
are actuated by much the same ideas, 
instincts, motives, and modes = of 
thought as their fellow-kinsmen in the 
Old World. Napoleon the Third was 
fond of saying that when he want- 
ed to recollect any English custom, 
habit, or expression he thought of what 
would be the analogous custom, habit, 
or expression in French, and felt con- 
fident that the exact converse would 
be the English. In regard to England 
and America an opposite rule holds 
good. Other things being equal, 
thoughts, ideas, tastes and actions on 
any given subject may safely be as- 
sumed to be the same with Americans 
as with Englishmen. On @ priori rea- 
soning, therefore, it would have seemed 
reasonable to suppose that a desire to 
extend the area of dominion, a wish to 
become a ruling power in the world by 
the subjection of weaker races, would 
have characterized the Trans-Atlantic 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon community, 
as it has, except during brief intervals, 
characterized the Cis-Atlantic. The in- 
stinct of a ruling race was, as I con- 
tend, always in existence in the Great 
Republic of the West, but it was kept 
in abeyance by a combination of pecu- 
liar circumstances. In the days of the 
War of Independence the whole politi- 
cal power of the Union rested with the 
seaboard States, and notably with the 
New England States. The West was 
to a great extent a terra incognita, and 
it is no disparagement to the states- 
manship of Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and the other fathers of the 
Republic to say that they were unable 
to look further ahead than the event- 


ual incorporation of North America 
under the Stars and Stripes. It is at 


once the strength and weakness of the 
English character to be unwilling, if 
not unable, to take comprehensive 
views. To deal with the question of 


the day, and to leave the future to take 

















care of itself, is the characteristic of 
our race, and the assertion that the 
founders of the Union never contem- 
plated the possibility of the United 
States having any active interest in 
the affairs of the world outside the 
American continent is no depreciation 
of their ability, but a simple recogni- 
tion of the fact that they shared the 
normal inability of the Anglo-Saxon to 
look much beyond his nose. If it were 
not for this inability the Americans 
would never have extended the area of 
their Republic from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, just as England would never 
have become the mistress of India. 
The conditions of England were un- 
doubtedly more favorable to the de- 
velopment of the imperial instinct than 
those of the United States. Thus the 
contingency of the Republic desiring to 
extend her borders beyond the Ameri- 
can continent was not contemplated by 
the Constitution of the United States; 
and throughout the early years of the 
Union this Constitution was regarded 
with an unreasonable respect which 
would have been almost exaggerated 
if the Constitution could have claimed 
the same authorship of Divine Omni- 
science as is credited to the Ten Com- 
mandments. There can be no doubt 
that the American Constitution has 
served its purpose excellently, but this 
has been because it has been adminis- 
tered in the main by men possessing 
the good sense and political capacity of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, not by reason of 
any extraordinary wisdom or fore- 
sight in its composition. To speak the 
plain truth, the magnum opus of Wash- 
ington and his colleagues is nothing 
more nor less than an attempt to para- 
phrase in writing the unwritten Con- 
stitution of the mother country, the 
place of the constitutional King being 
replaced by that of President and the 
House of Lords by the Senate. Most 
of the anomalies and inconsistencies of 
the British Constitution were deliber- 
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ately introduced into that of the 
United States, the only exception being 
that the latter, bound as it is by the 
written word, does not possess the 
same facility of adapting itself to new 
and unforeseen conditions as the for- 
mer has displayed time after time in 
our own history. The post hoc propter 
hoc line of argument has, however, an 
unfailing attraction for the Anglo- 
Saxon intellect; and the fact that the 
United States grew and prospered 
under the Constitution formed by the 
Convention of Philadelphia was re- 
garded by Americans as conclusive evi- 
dence of its almost superhuman wis- 
dom. Apart, moreover, from any sen- 
timental respect for the founders of 
the Union, their injunction that the 
United States should abstain from any 
intervention in affairs lying outside 
the American continent long com- 
mended itself to the good sense of the 
American public. For many years 
after the Declaration of Independence 
the United States had their hands full, 
and had not the power, if they even 
had the will,to occupy themselves with 
anything beyond the development of 
their vast unoccupied territories. Yet 
even in the early days of the Republic 
there were not wanting indications 
that the United States would not per- 
manently rest contented with the pol- 
icy of non-intervention. The procla- 
mation of the Monroe doctrine was a 
violation of the spirit, if not of the 
letter, of the non-intervention policy. 
The war with Mexico, which led to the 
cession of California and Texas, was 
vehemently denounced by New Eng- 
land as an abandonment of the funda- 
mental principles on which the Union 
had been established. Indeed, any- 
body who wished to level a scathing 
indictment against the war with Spain 
would find ample material in the “Big- 
low Papers” of the late Mr. Russell 
Lowell. Notwithstanding the strain 
of their internal development, the 
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United States would probably have ex- 
tended their restless energy to foreign 
affairs at a far earlier date, had it not 
been for the domestic controversy 
which endea at the Secession War. 
Indeed, as early as 1849 the American 
Congress went out of its way to recog- 
nize the independence of Hungary, a 
matter with which, according to the 
views laid down by the founders of 
the Republic, it had no more to do than 
with the Desert of Sahara. 

In view of future complications it 
may be well to point out what was the 
cause of the Secession War. No doubt, 
the causa causans was the inherent in- 
compatibility of the slave labor sys- 
tem of the Southern States with the 
free institutions of the Northern States. 
Sooner or later the “peculiar institu- 
tions” of the South would have had to 
succumb. But they might, I think, 
have succumbed without civil war, if 
the American Constitution had not 
been so framed, and deliberately so 
framed, as to permit the legal exist- 
ence of slavery. The definition of 
State rights as laid down in the Con- 
stitution was, to say the least, not in- 
consistent with the maintenance of 
slavery. Nor, except by the most indi- 
rect implication, was there any clause 
prohibiting secession, in case any state 
had cause to consider that state rights 
were being violated by the action of 
the Federal government. Owing to 
the inelasticity of the Constitution the 
Gordian knot could only be cut by the 
sword. My sympathies were, from the 
outset, and remain still, in favor of the 
North as against the South, but my 
respect for the Northerners, who were 
prepared to abolish slavery within the 
Union at all costs and hazards, could 
never blind me to the fact that as a 
matter of legal right the Southerners, 
who contended that the forcible abo- 
lition of slavery within the slave-hold- 
ing states was a violation of state 
and therefore justified se- 


rights, 
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cession, had a strong case in their 
favor. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
strict legality of secession, there can 
be no question that the outcome of the 
Civil War was the overthrow of the 
states rights doctrive as formulated by 
the framers of the Union. After the 
downfall of the Confederacy the 
United States became a nation in a 
sense which they never could have 
claimed to be before. The unanswer- 
able logic of the accomplished fact has 
decided that henceforth, states rights 
notwithstanding, the majority has got 
to rule; and, in consequence, the power 
of a minority to resist the national 
will has become null and void. If, 
therefore, popular opinion in America 
should become enlisted in favor of a 
policy of national aggrandisement or of 
imperial extension—for the two phrases 
represent much the same thing—it is 
obvious this policycannot be thwarted 
by the opposition of any individual 
state or combination of states. This is 
exactly what has happened to-day. 

It is not, I think, difficult to indicate 
the causes which have led to this 
change of popular sentiment in Amer- 
ica. Up, roughly speaking, to the date 
of the Civil War, the United States 
were in the main an agricultural com- 
munity whose chief industry was the 
production of cotton, wheat and live 
stock. All these industries could then 
be carried on at high profits, owing to 
the fact that there was for a long 
period any quantity of virgin land to 
be had for the asking. The old West- 
ern saying that one “had only to tickle 
the prairie with a hoe and that it 
smiled back with a harvest,” repre- 
sented something more than an idle 
boast. Of late years, however, what 
with the enormous increase of the 
American population and the enlarged 
facilities of railway locomotion, the 
area of unoccupied land has been grow- 
ing steadily smaller and smaller, and 














farming has, in consequence, presented 
less. and less attractions to Euro- 
pean immigrants. Manufactures have 
sprung up throughout the Union and 
have been fostered by the Protection- 
ist policy of the Republic. One result 
of this policy has been to create a vast 
operative class, and to introduce labor 
questions of the old-fashioned Euro- 
pean type into the number of matters 
of which American professional poli- 
ticians have to take account. The la- 
bor vote, though strongly in favor of 
protection to native industries at home, 
is equally in favor of acquiring new 
markets for American manufactures 
abroad. 

The commercial supremacy of Great 
Britain is popularly attributed in 
America to her enormous mercantile 
marine and to her world-wide colonial 
possessions. The manufacturers of 
the United States have come—with or 
without due reason—to the conclusion 
that their interests demand the adop- 
tion of a forward policy in lieu of the 
traditional policy of non-intervention. 
Their workmen have become imbued 
with a similar conviction, and thus the 
powerful manufacturing interest in 
America has become enlisted on behalf 
of imperial extension. On the other 
hand, the cotton and grain interests 
have ceased to possess the same su- 
preme influence as they did in former 
days. The most marked feature in 
the contemporary history of the United 
States has been the gradual decline of 
the Eastern seaboard states, and the 
consequent increase in wealth, popula- 
tion and importance of the Central 
and Western states. Another curious 
feature of the Post-Secession era has 
been the appearance of a proletarian 
population in the great cities, bearing 
a family resemblance to the “sub- 
merged tenth” of the old-world hives 
of industry. Even making allowance 
for the exaggeration inseparable from 
Trans-Atlantic journalism, it is im- 
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possible to avoid the conclusion that 
for the first time in its records the 
Western Republic numbers a pauper 
class amidst her citizens; and when 
once pauperdom has got implanted in 
any country the weed is ‘one not easily 
to be eradicated. Far too great im- 
portance may easily be attached to the 
question of American pauperism, but 
it is easy to understand that the mere 
existence of such a question should 
dispose Americans to look favorably 
on any measures which might provide 
means of escape from the novel “un- 
employment” difficulty, or from the 
agrarian and operative discontent of 
which the outcome was Bryanism. 

To put the matter plainly, the United 
States, for the first time in their exist- 
ence, have been called upon to grapple 
with the same social difficulties which 
have long perplexed European state- 
craft. In the earlier days of the Re- 
public it was accepted as an axiom 
that poverty, lack of employment, pop- 
ular discontent with the existing order 
of mundane affairs, and distrust in the 
fabric of society, as a body organized 
for the protection of the rich against 
the poor, were all evils generated by 
the abuses of monarchical and aristo- 
cratic institutions, and could never ex- 
ist under the free institutions of a 
democratic community untrammelled 
by a court, an herditary chamber and 
a state church. The American belief 
in this axiom was confirmed by the ap- 
proval of many advanced thinkers of 
the Old World, who all asserted, and I 
think honestly believed, that under a 
democracy social evils must of neces- 
sity cure themselves. Stern experi- 
ence has convinced the Americans of 
the fallacy of their old belief. They 


see that the doctrine of all men being 
equal and entitled to equal rights does 
not provide food for the poor, employ- 
ment for the unemployed, or wealth 
for the masses who have no capital 
Feeling 


except their hands and arms. 
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as they do that democratic institutions 
are no longer a panacea for the cure of 
social discontents, the Americans re- 
sort most naturally to the remedies 
which under like circumstances have 
commended themselves to their Eng- 
lish forefathers—that is, to foreign 
trade, to emigration, and to the estab- 
lishment of a colonial empire. 

I doubt greatly whether the truth of 
this assertion would be acknowledged 
openly by Americans of to-day. I am 
certain the admission of its truth 
would have been scouted as a rank 
heresy by all the leading men of the 
United States when I first became ac- 
quainted with America and the Ameri- 
cans. In common with most English 
visitors thirty to forty years ago, my 
relations lay mainly with members of 
the New England states. In those 
days these states represented worthily 
the ideas, traditions, and policy of the 
founders of the Republic; and the chief 
article of their political creed was that 
the United States had nothing to do 
with affairs lying outside their own 
vast dominions, and above all, with 
the affairs of the Old World of Europe. 
No honest observer of American af- 
fairs during the above period could de- 
preciate the high function filled in 
American politics by such men as 
Charles Sumner; at the same time no 
intelligent observer could fail to see 
that even in those days the ascend- 
ancy of New England was a tradition 
rather than a living force. The ordi- 
nary New Englander, in as far as my 
experience went, knew singularly little 
about the rest of the Union, and la- 
bored under the delusion that Massa- 
chusetts and her sister states repre- 
sented the public opinion of the North, 
the only difference between East and 
‘West being that the former was more 
cultured, more highly civilized, and 
more alive to moral influences than the 
latter. Yet even a very superficial ac- 
quaintance with the Great West was 
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sufficient to convince a stranger that 
the Prairie states, with their enormous 
area of fertile land, their rapid in- 
crease of population, and their extraor- 
dinary energy, were destined to be- 
come the dominant power in the 
Union. 

The manner in which the Secession 
War was brought to a close excited 
even greater admiration on the part of 
the outside world than the courage dis- 
played by both North and South on 
the field of battle. The victors and 
the vanquished apparently abandoned 
their animosity when they laid down 
their arms. No reprisals followed the 
conclusion of peace. The seceding 
states were reinstated in their inde- 
pendence. The Federal and Confed- 
erate armies were alike disbanded. 
The soldiers, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, returned to civil life; and in the 
belief of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans the old order of things as it had 
existed before the war was replaced at 
its conclusion. The few sceptics who 
ventured to doubt the truth of this be- 
lief were derided as cynics, or as per- 
sons too blinded by Old World preju- 
dices to appreciate the excellence of 
democratic institutions. Anybody who 
after the fall of Richmond had pre- 
dicted that before the century was at 
an end the United States would be 
carrying on a war of conquest, forced 
upon the government against its will 
by popular outcry, would have been 
put down as a lunatic. Yet this is ex- 
actiy what has come to pass. 

About three years ago I was present 
at a dinner given in London to some 
Americans who had come to Europe on 
a matter of business. I happened to 
be seated next to a leading Californian 
financier, who had served with great 
distinction in the Federal armies, and 
who on the conclusion of the war had 
gone into business and had become one 
of the leading citizens of San Fran- 


cisco. Having known myself several 

















of the celebrities of the war era, we 
had many common subjects of inter- 
est, and grew somewhat more intimate 
than is usual upon a casual dinner ac- 
quaintanceship. At this time the Cu- 
ban question had not, I may mention, 
assumed an acute stage. As there 
were Americans present at the dinner, 
it was, of course, followed by speeches; 
and I need hardly tell any one ac- 
quainted with American post-prandial 
oratory—in England—that the speeches 
dwelt mainly upon the fact of blood 
being thicker than water, upon the 
brotherhood between two nations to 
whom Shakespeare and Milton were 
common possessions, and upon the 
guarantees afforded by Anglo-Ameri- 
ean amityfor the interestsof peace and 
progress. On the conclusion of the 
speeches my neighbor turned to me 
and remarked :— 


I agree in principle with all the senti- 
ments my fellow-countrymen have ex- 
pressed; but, as an honest man, I am 
bound to tell you their statements are 
not correct as matters of fact, at any 
rate, as far as the West is concerned. 
In the West we are spoiling for a war. 


On my asking with whom the Ameri- 
cans wished to fight, his reply was:— 


With your country, I should say, for 
choice, but as long as they can get a 
war with somebody, it does not mat- 
ter with whom it is waged. 


To my further question, what were the 
eauses which had given birth to this 
bellicose sentiment, the answer was:— 


It is not very easy to say. The fact 
that trade has been bad of late in the 
West, that wages are_ low, and that 
there are large numbers of workmen 
either out of employment or working 
for reduced pay, may have a good deal 
to do with it. Again, the enormous 
pension list allotted to the Federal 
soldiers after the Secession conflict 
may have stimulated the desire for 
another war; but I think the main 
cause is the desire of all our young 
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men to have a war of their own, so as 
to enable them to show that they are 
as good men as their fathers. But 
whether my explanation is the right 
one I cannot be certain. All I am 
sure of is that our people will seize 
the first opportunity that presents it- 
self for going to war. 

I was much impressed at the time 
by the manifest good faith of my in- 
formant; and, as soon as the outcry for 
a war with Spain commenced in 
America I felt confident that the re- 
sult would confirm the justice of my 
friend’s anticipations. 

I have no wish in anything I have 
said, or may say, to accuse the Ameri- 
cans of having gone to war for inter- 
ested or unworthy motives. If I were 
an American I should certainly have 
been a partisan of the war. Nor do I 
think the Americans can justly be ac- 
cused of insincerity because their rea- 
sons for going to war were of a mixed 
character. Let any candid English- 
man ask himself whether, under like 
circumstances, the _ British public 
would not have raised an outcry for 
war which no British government could 
have withstood. For months stories 
of the outrages, cruelties, and atroci- 
ties committed by Spain in Cuba had 
been circulated throughout the United 
States. These stories may have been 
exaggerated, may even in some in- 
stances have been utterly false; but 
they were believed in good faith by 
the people to whom they were ad- 
dressed. The Anglo-Saxon conscience, 
like the Nonconformist, may not be 
logical, and may be elastic, but it is a 
conscience all the same. Nobody can 
doubt that if Armenia had been an 
island within a hundred miles of the 
British coasts, of which we were able 
to take possession with as much ease 
and as little risk as the Americans 
were in a position to do in the case of 
Cuba, the Tnion Jack would long ago 
have floated over Erzeroum. More- 
over, in the opinion of the mass of or 
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dinary Americans, the Cuban insur- 
gents were, as Mr. Gladstone said of 
the Dervishes—‘“‘a gallant people, strug- 
gling gallantly to be free”—patriots op- 
pressed by the tyranny of an old-world 
monarchy. Thus popular sentiment in 
the United States was strongly in favor 
of intervention. Then, too,to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, the spectacle of a wealthy 
and fertile country being in the hands 
of owners who are unable to utilize 
its advantages infallibly suggests the 
reflection how much better it would be 
for all parties concerned if the country 
were taken away from its actual oc- 
cupants, and transferred to hands bet- 
ter suited to develop its resources. 
Englishmen who feel keenly the irri- 
tation caused by the maladministra- 
tion of the Transvaal can hardly won- 
der if theinstinct of America was to put 
an end, for her own advantage as well 
as that of Cuba, to Spanish misgov- 
ernment of the Queen of the Antilles. 
The odd thing is, not that the United 
States have virtually annexed Cuba, 
but that they did not annex the island 
long ago. The reasons for the delay 
in action are not difficult to discover. 
The educated, the wealthy, and what 
one may call the Conservative classes 
in America, were, almost to a man, 
averse to prompt action. The tradi- 
tion which, as I have said, forbade any 
assumption of liabilities by the Repub- 
lic outside the American continent was 
far stronger with the classes than with 
the masses. Added to this, the classes 
in the States realized far more keenly 
than the masses the inconveniences of 
adding a mongrel half-breed popula- 
tion to the citizens of America, and the 
still greater inconveniences of ruling 
an outlying island as a crown colony. 
A study of the high-class American 
papers before the war will, I am con- 
vineed, establish my assertion that pre- 
vious to the destruction of the “‘Maine” 
in the harbor of Havana the leading 
organs of public opinion in the United 
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States did all in their power to depre- 
cate armed intervention in Cuba. I 
happened to meet Mr. Gordon Ben- 
nett in Cairo on the day that we re- 
ceived the news that the “Maine” had 
been destroyed. Whether the destruc- 
tion was intentional or accidental, and 
by whom and in whose interest upon 
the former hypothesis the explosion 
was contrived, are questions to which 
no satisfactory answer is ever likely 
to be given. But, as an old journalist, 
I felt Mr. Bennett was in the right 
when, on hearing the news, he re- 
marked: “The game is up; we must 
now go in for war.” President Mc- 
Kinley and the leaders of the Republi- 
can party, who had been honestly op- 
posed to war till after the “Maine” 
explosion, felt that their hands were 
forced, and that they had no option 
save to obey the national outcry for 
war. Under like circumstances, any 
British government would have acted 
ir the same manner. 

It may be urged by hostile critics 
that the Americans, however genuine 
their indignation may have been at the 
alleged or real wrongs of Cuba, were 
also set on getting possession of the 
island, and hurried on the proclama- 
tion of war as soon as they foresaw a 
possibility that the grant of autonomy 
might be accepted by the Cuban insur- 
gents, and that thus the United States 
might be deprived of their casus belli. 
Even admitting the justice of these 
criticisms, they do not seem to me to 
prove any graver charge against our 
transatlantic fellow-kinsmen than that 
they share our imperial instincts, 
that they possess the Anglo-Saxon 
desire for expansion, a desire which, 
whether disinterested or not, has done 
more than any other cause to promote 
civilization and progress. The exist- 
ence of this desire has manifested it- 
self very markedly throughout the 
later stages of the war. After the 
American troops had landed in Cuba, 

















their countrymen came very rapidly to 
the conclusion that the Cuban insur- 
gents were by no means the heroes 
and patriots they had been depicted as 
being; but were, on the contrary, about 
as little deserving of respect or sym- 
pathy as the ordinary half-breeds of 
any South American Republic. By 
the time, however, this discovery was 
made, the United States were commit- 
ted to the task of emancipating Cuba 
from Spanish rule. Common sense 
pointed to the conclusion that the in- 
surgents were utterly incapable of 
governing the island; and therefere, if 
Spain was to go, the United States, in 
fact, if not in name, must perforce 
take her place in Cuba. In this in- 
stance common sense coincided with 
popular ambition. From the outset 
public opinion in America has insisted 
on large cessions of territory being de- 
manded as compensation for the sac- 
ritices made by the United States in 
the war with Spain, and though the 
wisdom of this demand may not alto- 
gether commend itself to old-fashioned 
politicians of the McKinley type, the 
government of Washington is not 
strong enough to withstand the public 
outery for territorial compensation. 
In as far as any future event can be 
predicted with confidence, we may 
take it for granted that when peace is 
fornmally concluded the United States 
will have assumed sovereignty over all 
the possessions of Spain in the West 
Indies, while the Philippines will be 
placed under the virtual, if not the 
avowed, protectorate of America. It 
follows that the great Republic has 
now definitely shaken off the trammels 
imposed upon her by thé “Ring Fence” 
policy of her original founders, and has 
thereby followed the instincts of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

The consequence of this change of 
front can as yet be only indicated in 
the vaguest terms. It is obvious that 
the American Constitution contains no 
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provision for the administration of 
out-lying territories, which for many 
long years to come cannot possibly be 
admitted to the Union as sovereign 
States. Either the Constitution will 
have to be altered, or the authorities 
of the Republic will be compelled to 
assume powers which are presumably 
ultra vires. Moreover, it is contrary to 
all experience to suppose that the 
United States will long rest content 
with their recent colonial acquisitions. 
Just as, according to the French prov- 
erb, appetite comes in eating, so the 
taste for annexation grows by annex- 
ing. In the West Indies as in the In- 
dian Ocean, the Americans are certain 
before long to discover that their new 
possessions require, for their security 
in the present and their development 
in the future, the acquisition of adja- 
cent territories. Again, the holding of 
colonies must compel the United 
States to keep up a navy and an army 
out of all proportion to the forces which 
have hitherto sufficed for the defence 
of a country whom no foreign Power 
had either the will or the means to 
attack. The possession of large naval 
and military forces creates of neces- 
sity a desire for their active employ- 
ment; and for the present such em- 
ployment can only be found in enter- 
prises of a more or less aggressive 
character. To put the matter plainly, 
America, as a colonial Power, will 
have interests of her own which must 
inevitably bring her into collision with 
the interests of other great Powers; 
and in order to uphold her new posi- 
tion she must employ the same means 
as are employed by the other leading 
Powers of the world. 

I do not myself see any cause as an 
Englishman to regret the transforma- 
tion of the United States from a pacific 
to a beligerent Power. Of course 
there are certain obvious contingen- 
cies under which the imperial interests 
of Great Britain and America might 
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come into conflict. If such contingen- 
cies should arise I have no great confi- 
dence in war being rendered an im- 
possibility on the strength of plati- 
tudes uttered on either side the At- 
lantic, as to our common brotherhood, 
and as to blood being thicker than 
water. The real bond of union be- 
tween our two countries lies in the fact 
that the interests we have in common 
are more numerous and more powerful 
than the interests which are—or may 
be—antagonistic. Any formal alliance 
between the American Republic and 
the British Empire has never seemed 
to me possible or desirable. With our 
free institutions, we have no power to 
enter into binding alliances with any 
one. Moreover, even if the United 
States could and would ally them- 
selves with us, I fail to perceive the 
benefit of such an alliance to England. 
In the event of our becoming involved 
in a war with Russia, or indeed with 
any great European Power, what we 
should need are not ships, but troops; 
and of all countries America is the 
least able to guarantee us against the 
risks involved in the small dimensions 
of our standing army. On the other 
hand, the friendship of the United 
States would be of the utmost value 
to Great Britain in the event of war. 
If the sympathies of the Republic were 
actively enlisted on our behalf there 
would be infinitely less risk of our 
corn supply being cut off, while there 
would be no risk of our mercantile 
commerce being destroyed by Amer- 
ican “Alabamas.” In like manner the 
fact that the United States could rely 
upon the friendship of England would 
greatly diminish any risk they might 
have to incur in pursuing the policy of 
intervention in foreign affairs to which 
they are bound by the acquisition of 
colonies. The nervous anxiety with 
which all continental nations are en- 
deavoring to assure each other that 
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any alliance between the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race is a 
chimerical idea is proof in itself how 
powerful such an alliance might prove 
if it could be carried into effect. The 
mere abandonment by America of her 
attitude of isolation in all foreign af- 
fairs cannot fail to bring together 
more closely two kindred nations, 
whose ideas, ambitions and institu- 
tions are almost as identical as: their 
language. Thus in the imperialist 
movement which has led the United 
States to embark on a career of annex- 
ation I see the promise of gain rather 
than loss to our own country. Even if 
this were not so, I should still find 
cause for congratulation in the fact 
that the American Republic has now 
reverted to the hereditary policy of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Just as men 
cannot live by bread alone, so nations. 
cannot exist solely by material pros- 
perity. There is a story told that on 
some occasion Alexandre Dumas the 
elder was asked by an interviewer as 
to which of his works he felt person- 
ally proudest. The author of “Monte 
Cristo” and the “Trois Mousquetaires”’ 
pointed to his son, who was sitting by 
his side, and answered, “This is the 
work which I have most reason to be 
proud of.” In much the same way I 
think if I were asked what in my opin- 
ion is the greatest work England has 
accomplished, I should say the United 
States of America; and in so saying I 
should, I hold, express the sentiments 
of the great mass of my fellow-coun- 
trymen. And, holding this view, I 
cannot but deem it matter for congrat- 
ulation that our American fellow- 
townsmen should have shown that 
they have preserved the ideal of an 
imperial mission; that they, as well as 
Wwe, are prepared to carry out that 
manifold destiny which is the birth 
right of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Edward Dicey. 
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THE CRAZE FOR “MODERNITY.” * 


All the world is agreed that it is 
needful to keep up with the times. To 
doubt it would be to forswear prog- 
ress, and who dares deny that the age 
of the railway and the telegraph is an 
age of progress? The ancients are the 
ancients. They had many good quali- 
ties, doubtless, but they are dead. It 
was not their fault that they were ig- 
norant of so many of the things that 
we know. A man does not choose the 
«late of his birth, and is not to be re- 
proached on that score. 

But those of our contemporaries who 
still wish to learn of the ancients and 
to compel the rest of us to do so, give 
proof of an almost culpable timidity, 
and ought really to be ashamed of 
themselves. They are humdrum be- 
ings, who never get beyond their first 
lessons, or shake off the yoke which 
was laid upon them in childhood. 
"They waste their days in vain contem- 
plation and sterile regrets; and it 
would be well if they were only weak. 
But there is no denying that their pre- 
tended reverence for the past involves 
a decided hostility to. the present. 
‘Their disposition is uncomfortable; 
their temper jealous. They sulk at 
their contemporaries, and their en- 
vious mood makes them justly un- 
popular. Their old-fashioned ideas are 
quite out of place in the world of to- 
day. They are an anachronism, and 
essentially ridiculous from their incon- 
gruity with their environment. 

The modern spirit, on the other 
hand, is lively, dashing, generous. 
Modernity is irresistibly fascinating, 
both on account of its inherent Charm 
and its conformity to our own tastes. 
‘To say of an idea, a phase of feeling. 
‘an oddity of any kind, that it is “of 
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the day,” is to commend it. The book 
which is “piercingly modern,” the 
witticism which would not have been 
witty at any other time, are sure of 
success. This is why the writer who 
desires to please must first of all prove 
his possession of that indispensable 
quality which makes up for the lack 
of so many others. It is not enough 
for him to be of his time, as we all 
are, unconsciously. He is so of set 
purpose and by strenuous effort. He 
sniffs the coming gale, and tries to 
guess what will be in fashion next sea- 
son. The mode is always changing. 
He changes with it. He is agile, sup- 
ple and hampered by no scruples. 
He will rid himself, at all costs, of the 
baggage imposed by tradition—and 
which so impedes one on the march. 
Received opinions, consecrated admi- 
rations and such like antiquated rub- 
bish are not for him. Do you take 
him for a pedant, or haply a pro- 
fessor? 

This superstition, or rather this 
mania for modernity, is a compara- 
tively recent thing. It made its ap- 
pearance about the beginning of the 
last century, and one of its earliest 
victims was a certain Antoine Houdar 
de Lamotte, to whose bygone reputa- 
tion a freshened interest now attaches, 
and whose faded features take on a 
sort of look of the present day. He has 
lately been made the subject of a 
rather insignificant study,‘ which I 
shall use less as a guide than an occa- 
sion for speaking of him. 

Lamotte was an amiable man. 
Blind from his youth, and of a very 
feeble constitution, he never lost his 
serenity of mind. All his contempo- 

' Houdar de La Motte: Ou poeteé philosophe 


au commencement du XVIIIme Siecle. Par Paul 
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raries bear testimony to the sweetness 
of his nature and the geniality of his 
humor, and, in view of the fact that 
we may have to question his breadth 
of outlook and solidity of judgments, 
let us begin by doing justice to the 
qualities of his heart. A distinctly 
second-class writer, he tasted upon one 
occasion the intoxication of triumph. 
When he was past fifty years old he 
undertook to write a tragedy, and he 
had the good fortune to hit upon the 
precise manner in which the playgoers 
of that time liked best to have their 
feelings lacerated. “Inez de Castro” 
was a succes de larmes. People said, 
as they always do, that there had 
been no such stage-triumph since the 
days of the “Cid.” ‘ 

As a matter of fact, there have been 
several pieces whose success has en- 
tirely eclipsed that of the “Cid,” and it 
is but fair to remember that Lamotte’s 
was one of them, and that another 
was written by the other Corneille, 
whose name was Thomas. In a word, 
Lamotte was a clever man; and if we 
do not quite see it when we peruse 
his works it is merely because clever- 
ness is an evanescent quality which 
quickly gets out of date. He shone 
in conversation at a time when con- 
versation was peculiarly brilliant; and 
it is not for us to refuse a trib- 
ute which was freely accorded by a 
society which doted on wit. Yet 
neither the wit of Lamotte nor the 
goodness of his heart would have se- 
cured him immortality, and we might 
have been as cold to the author of 
“Inez de Castro,” as we have become 
insensible to the sufferings of. his 
heroine, but for the fact that he flung 
himself into a conflict whose issue is 
not yet decided. He engaged in the 
strife blindly, and he broached the 
burning question clumsily, not quite 
knowing, as we plainly see, what it 
was all about; but he did broach it, 
and thus earned the right to be cited 
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as the type of a certain order of minds 
which he represents fairly well. 

Lamotte was that darling of the 
Salon who came into fashion about 
the year 1715. He frequented the 
Tuesdays of the Marquise de Lambert, 
and, as a swain, wearing the colors of 
the Duchesse de Maine, he exactly 
suited the taste of those select gath- 
erings, where the precieuse of the 
previous century was reincarnated. 
The first condition of success in them 
was not to be restricted by any special 
aptitude to the pursuit of any one 
study; and here, Lamotte was quite 
safe. Profoundly and generally ignor- 
ant, his universal incompetence quali- 
fied him to dabble in all things; and 
his eulogists always mention the fact 
to his credit. “It would have been 
hard to say,” observes Fontenelle, “of 
what M. de Lamotte was incapable. 
He was neither a physician, a geo- 
meter, nor a theologian, but one felt 
sure that he might have distinguished 
himself in either of these lines if he 
had had eyes and been able to study. 
A few notions concerning these differ 
ent sciences, picked up here and 
there by means of a little reading or 
the talk of clever people, had germi- 
nated in his brain and struck deep 
root, bearing fruit which appeared 
amazing as compared with the poverty 
of his culture.” 

As he touched on the sciences with- 
out being in the least scientific, be- 
cause it was the mode in those days to 
entertain ladies with astronomy and 
the structure of the human frame, so 
Lamotte made verses without being 
in the least a poet. He made al! 
kinds of verses—except good ones. 
He began by giving operas. He pub- 
lished odes in verse and odes in prose, 
fables and cantatas. Passing from 
the lyric to the epic style, from tragedy 
to comedy, from grave to gay, from 
the pleasing to the sublime, he trans- 
lated with equal facility, Homer, Anac- 
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reon and the Psalms. He improvised 
eanto verses, riddles and episcopal 
charges. He is orator or critic, as the 
occasion requires, and all with the 
same ease and insufficiency. — 

Did he have some obscure suspicion 
of his own irremediable mediocrity, 
and was this the source of the bitter- 
ness which crops up in his paradoxes? 
D’Alembert seems to have thought so, 
for he says, in his eulogy of Lamette: 
“He desired to write poetry, but felt 
that nature had not made him a poet. 
He wanted to compose odes, but he 
knew that he had more logic than fire, 
more reason than enthusiasm. He 
longed to write tragedies, but was 
conscious of an immense distance be- 
tween himself and Corneille or Racine. 
He would have liked, too, to write 
fables, but knew that the great quality 
of his own mind was its subtlety, and 
that he should strive in vain for the 
fascinating simplicity of La Fontaine. 
What then could he do, except to 
maintain with all the ingenuity of 
which he was capable, that melody 
and imagery are not essential to 
poetry, nor fervor and inspiration to 
the ode, nor versification to tragedy, 
nor naiveté to the fable? Lamotte 
devised a theory of poetry to suit his 
talents, as so many people have con- 
structed a code of morals to suit their 
interests.” This is one way of writing 
a eulogy! That Lamotte abounded in 
varied and ingenious conjectures is 
quite certain. He talked well on sub- 
jects of which he knew very little. 
Science, literature, whatever happened 
to come up, he was ready to discuss 
everything in the most polite and 
proper manner. “He argued with ani- 
mation, but without excitement, ob- 
stinacy or causticity; as a man of the 
world rather than a literary man.” 
That Lamotte was a man of the world 
is conceded by all. It remains for us 
to learn, from his example, how much 
of pedantry and of vanity may lurk 
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under the suave modesty of the 
worldly man of letters. 

We are apt to be judged not so much 
by the things which we say as by our 
tone and manner of saying them. 
Once a writer has established a repu- 
tation for gentleness he may be as 
cruel as he likes. Having taken care 
first to display a velvet paw, he may 
scratch right and left and still be 
lauded on all hands for his urbanity. 
So, too, he may harangue at his leis- 
ure, and shuffle and quibble without 
end, and be his own commentator 
with a vengeance; and if he have but 
announced beforehand that he cares 
for none of these things, nobody will 
suspect that he is a humbug. -Take as 
an illustration the story of the dispute 
between Lamotte and Mme. Dacier. 
Lamotte having prefaced his metrical 
translation of the Iliad by an Essay on 
Homer, in which he rather disparaged 
the Greek poet, Mme. Dacier replied 
by a manifesto on “The Causes of the 
Decline of Taste,” to which again, La- 
motte responded by his “Reflections 
on Criticism.” In the course of this 
controversy Lamotte complains that 
the lady had attacked him with a vio- 
lence to which he could only respond 
by chivalrous politeness and a sort of 
literary gallantry. On the strength of 
his assertion, and without taking the 
trouble to look into the matter for 
themselves, Lamotte’s contemporaries, 
one and all, speak of his chivalrous 
politeness and the unpardonable rude- 
ness of Mme. Dacier, and we echo 
their words. 

Now I do not propose to defend 
Mme. Dacier’s book. It is a poor 
book, worthy, by its essential inanity, 
to rank with Lamotte’s own. The 
lady’s argument is absolutely devoid 
of grace, but then, she does not pre- 
tend to be graceful. Pedantic she is, 
and frankly so. The discussion is of 
the nature of a college debate, and 
Mme. Dacier employs collegiate meth 
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ods. She fully believes that anything 
which touches upon lines of study and 
modes of teaching is an affair of con- 
sequence, and she treats it like an 
affair of consequence. “M. Lamotte,” 
she says, “takes such an authoritative 
tone that his grand strictures impose 
upon the ignorant—and not upon the 
ignorant only. They have taken even 
the learned by surprise, and produced 
a marked effect upon men of letters 
and professional teachers. What then 
have we not to fear for the young? It 
is on their behalf that I have taken up 
the cudgels; to provide them with an 
antidote against a new and insidious 
poison.” Lamotte had the best of it. 
It was not for nothing that he pos- 
sessed the high art of being able to 
speak with frivolity of serious things; 
and he employed it freely in making 
fun of his candid foe. 

“We are amused,” 
“by the application of such 
and soul-moving expressions as ‘temer- 
ity,’ ‘license,’ ‘disorder,’ ‘injurious at- 
tacks,’ and ‘righteous indignation,’ to 
so trivial a matter.” 

But the only absurdity of which 
Mme. Dacier stands convicted is that 
of believing what she said. Lamotte, 
on the other hand, professes complete 
detachment. He cherishes no illusions 
about his art, and knows very well 
how much depends on the arrange- 
ment of one’s words. He makes light 
of his own ideas, which he regards 
less as ideas than as emotions and 
conjectures. As to the matter under 
dispute, he is far enough from exag- 
gerating its importance. “There is 
perhaps no question more open to dis- 
cussion than that of the merit of 
Homer. It may not even be worth 
while to discuss it at all, or longer to 
fatigue the public with a theme so in- 
significant,” etc. Such declarations 
abound under the pen of Lamotte, and 
are calculated to impress one deeply 
with the idea that that chivalrous per- 


says Lamotte, 
solemn 
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sonage was quite incapable of preju- 
dice, or any of the common pettinesses 
of the author. But then, if he held his 
opinion so lightly, why should he have 
been so excessively unwilling to yield 
it? If he made such very small ac- 
count of his own arguments, how did 
it happen that he felt himself “in- 
sulted” when they were described as 
“pitiable?”’ If he considered the dis- 
cussion altogether trivial, why did he 
keep it up, and revive it whenever it 
languished, meeting comment with 
criticism, and “subtleties” with quib- 
bling? Does pedantry cease to be 
pedantry because it cultivates the 
graces? 

It was the same with Lamotte’s 
modesty. Every time he speaks of 
himself he is, no doubt, careful to 
state that he is a very insignificant 
person, but having once salved his 
conscience by this artifice, he cannot 
resist the delight of self-discussion, 
and his fluency and complacency on 
this head are simply inexhaustible. 
Himself the sworn foe of the whole 
race of commentators, he does his own 
commentating, and carefully explains 
the merits of his own works. He does 
not presume to compare himself with 
the masters, but he adapts fables, 
after the manner of La Fontaine, and 
gives us to understand that the advan- 
tage is quite upon his side, since La 
Fontaine invariably borrowed his 
themes, while he—Lamotte—occasion- 
ally invents them. He even revises— 
and it is hardly necessary to say im- 
proves—the “Iliad” of Homer. The 
frontispiece to this effusion represents 
Homer handing his lyre to Lamotte, 
and the motto is as follows:— 


1 harbour Homer’s Muse, and claim, 
without conceit, 

Herein to have fulfilled what he left 
incomplete. 


He 
faults, 


is quite ready to confess his 
provided he can confess the 
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faults of others at the same time. “I 
offer,” he says, “a few examples, in 
order to give as clear an idea as pos- 
sible of Homer’s faults as of my 
own. I shall perhaps be a little harder 
on Homer than on myself.” The can- 
did vanity of the man is really quite 
disarming! Lamotte was a man of 
many theories, and he had one con- 
cerning the special vanity of the 
author. 

“When a man gives a clever book to 
the world, he is convicted of vanity by 
this very act. For what other motive 
can he have for printing lucubrations 
which are purely fanciful and specu- 
lative, save that of calling attention to 
his own talents and wit? It is there- 
fore no disgrace to a poet to be vain.” 

I am bound to admit that this looks 
a little like special pleading; neverthe- 
less, a new type is foreshadowed in 
these words, the type of the coming 
man of letters. Boileau laid it down 
as a precept that an author should be 
an “upright man;” but the mere man 
of letters has the privilege of self-con- 
ceit. 

Yet it hardly seems as though this 
maker of operas, odes and fables had 
been intended by the nature of his 
talent and his private conception of 
art to pose as an innovator. Lamotte 
follows the classicists in defining art 
as an “imitation of nature,” meaning 
the discriminating imitation of a select 
kind of nature. In his own works he 
scrupulously obeys all the rules, and 
never takes any of the liberties to 
which he asserts a right. But what 
he wanted was the approval of the 
fashionable world, and hence he takes 
his cue from the salons which he fre- 
quents. But that sort of society ts 
ever self-conscious,infatuated with its 
own tastes and ideas, and naively per- 
suaded that it represents, in itself, the 
final end of all human effort. It 
judges everything by its own stand- 
ards, and would fain find 
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image everywhere reflected. Con- 
vineced of its own superiority, it ac- 
cords its favors to those only who en- 
tertain the same illusion. In the quar- 
rel between the ancients and the 
moderns it takes the part of the 
moderns, as a matter of course, be- 
cause it takes its own part. The so- 
ciety to which Lamotte belonged ap- 
proved the theories of the Perraults 
and the Fontenelles, because they in- 
volved a peculiarly delicate flattery of 
itself. As the friend and admirer of 
Fontenelle Lamotte kept his eyes ever 
fixed upon the man whose sovereignty 
all the salons acknowledged, and was 
content to be a sort of pale copy or 
moonlight reflex of him. He took for 
his model the portrait of Fontenelle 
which La Bruyére has traced under 
the name of Cydias. The new spirit 
which was beginning to stir among the 
cliques of that day was already called 
the philosophical spirit. Lamotte was 
a philosopher, and even a “profound 
philosopher,” if trust the 
Marquise de Lambert, who knew all 
about it: “M. de Lamotte pro- 
found philosopher. The philosopher is 
he who indicates the dignity of reason, 
and restores its alienated rights; who 
refers all things to their true causes 
and casts off the yoke of public opin- 
ion and established authority.” These 
words contain a summary of Lamotte’s 
programme, and furnish the clue to 
what is pompously called his method 
of criticism. 

In the name of reason, then, La- 
motte strikes a blow at authority. The 
service which Descartes had rendered 
to philosophy by freeing it from the 
ren- 


we may 


is a 


bonds of scholasticism must be 
dered to literature as well. Here, as in 
mathematics, the only law is the law 
For there are not two 
methods of reasoning. There is only 
one, and that is the geometrical. The 
art of poesy, too, has its axioms, its 


theorems, its corollaries and its dem- 


of evidence. 
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onstrations. You can no more go by 
authority in literature than in science. 
“Let us follow,” he says, “wherever 
reason leatls. If there were absolutely 
no difference of opinion about Homer, 
one man would still have the right to 
protest against all the ages; and, if his 
reasoning were cogent, three thousand 
years of a contrary opinion would 
weigh no more than the objections of 
a day. What becomes of our long hor- 
ror of a vacuum in the face of recent 
experiments in the ponderability of 
air?’ There is no need to point out 
the fallacious element in this compari- 
son. The trouble is that Lamotte and 
Mme. Dacier perceived contradictory 
truths in a light which was equally 
that of reason for them both. Proof 
to Lamotte was not proof to Mme. 
Dacier; and this circumstance assists 
us to discover, behind the vague mag- 
nificence of his phraseology, what was, 
in fact, the criterion which Lamotte 
applied. 

Even the seventeenth century had 
had a good deal to say about reason, 
and had made it the supreme arbiter 
in literary matters. What that cen- 
tury meant by reason was a faculty 
essentially the same in all men, and 
thus furnishing a common medium of 
communication between them; and 
the common consent of all the ages 
was held to constitute the expression 
of reason. But the reason of Lamotte 
is the exact reverse of. this; being, 
for every man, the expression of 
his own individual preference. The 
beautiful is what gives me pleasure. 
On one occasion Lamotte even went 
the length of contrasting reason and 
taste:— . 


By Reason only Truth is known, 

And Beauty seen by taste alone. 

Whatever semblance it may wear, 

An inborn sense reveals the Fair. 

And yet, methinks this boon so 
splendid 

Is rather felt than apprehended. 
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It would be impossible to express in 
phrases of more distressing platitude, 
or to prove by-a more apt example, 
that there is no essential difference 
between some kinds of poetry and 
prose. But Lamotte, at any rate, says 
what he has to say quite plainly. Our 
modern impressionists and dilettanti 
can salute in him the shade of an an- 
cestor; but if the canons of taste are 
an affair of mere sentiment, and 
everything is to be referred to a sensa- 
tion of immediate pleasure, what a 
convenient theory is this, and how con- 
soling the mundane ignorance! Peo- 
ple of quality who know everything 
without ever having learned anything 
ought to be exceedingly grateful to one 
who relies so implicitly on their un- 
erring instinct; and all women must 
needs be for him. 

“Let us be quite frank,” Lamotte 
goes on to say, “and admit that we no 
longer enjoy reading the ancients. 
They are too far away from us, 
divided by a whole world of ideas; and 
we can place ourselves upon their 
level only at the cost of a positively 
painful effort. There are, moreover, 
too many commentators between us, 
insomuch that it has become almost 
impossible for us to discern their true 
meaning, stifled and obscured as it is 
by a multitude of glosses. They were 
imposed upon us too early, when our 
judgment was not yet ripe. We are no 
longer capable of receiving a direct 


impression from them, and the admi- 


ration expressed by their professed 
devotees is an admiration made to 
order, and a prejudice of education. 
For my own part, I have more respect 
for untrammelled minds, informed 
merely by what is best in our own age, 
than for those pundits who, through 
an excessive deference for authority 
and an inveterate habit of admiring 
all that is old, have adopted a bor- 
rowed standard of excellence, and 
one quite at variance with reason. 
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The majority of these learned beings 
no longer appreciate things in them- 
selves.” 

How then has the universal preju- 
dice in favor of the ancient languages 
arisen? Why is it that we call no men 
learned who do not know them? And 
what is the special efficacy which we 
attribute to them in the formation of 
the mind? Wherein is our language 
inferior to the Latin or the Greek? 
What is its disadvantage? Is it the 
poverty of its vocabulary? Is it a lack 
of elegance? Does the language of 
Corneille lack vigor, or that of Racine 
refinement, or that of Quinault ten- 
derness? Why cannot a man attain 
the highest culture without Latin and 
Greek? Observe that it is not essen- 
tial to the acquirement of what is most 
important in these tongues to be able 
to read them, for everything has been 
translated, and well and adequately 
translated. Moreover, the whole es- 
sence of antiquity has been transfused 
into the best works of the moderns. 
You may study Horace in Boileau, 
and sop in La Fontaine, and Sopho- 
cles in Racine. As for Lamotte, he 
never knew a word of Greek, and had 
forgotten the modicum of Latin which 
he once learned, yet this did not pre- 
vent his being a writer of merit and 
an arbiter of taste, and bravely beard- 
ing all college folk besmeared with 
erudition! Let us quote his own 
words once more. “It would be a mis- 
take to qualify as ignorant all those 
who do not understand Latin and 
Greek. They may well have gathered 
from French writers all that is neces- 
sary to the complete development of 
reason and the thorough cultivation 
of taste. We have our philosophers, 
orators and poets. We have also 
translators, from whom we may 
gather. the treasures of antiquity 
without the pride of applying to orig- 
inal sources. The man who, without 
Latin or Greek, has availed himself ef 
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all that is fine in our own language, 
has immensely the advantage over the 
savant whom an intemperate passion 
for antiquity has led to disdain mod- 
ern works.” “The ancient languages 
are not essential to mental culture.” 
“There is a modern culture far out- 
weighing the knowledge of Greek and 
Latin.” “Translations are an excel- 
lent substitute for originals,” and 
“Imitations enable us to dispense with 
models,” ete. Is it really in the yel- 
lowing pages of Lamotte that we en- 
counter these fine sentiments, or did 
we read them in yesterday’s news- 
paper, or a pamphlet by some “co- 
lonial” compatriot? Are the moderns 
themselves so little concerned about 
the novelty and freshness of their ar- 
guments? They must look out! Their 
modernism is already two centuries 
old, and they are in some danger of 
being taken for ancients. 

All these ideas were in vogue before 
Lamotte adopted them, for he was not 
the man to have discovered them for 
himself. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the part he bears in the long discus- 
sion distinguishes him somewhat from 
other partisans of “modernity.” He 
has a way of pushing his conclusions 
to the point of absurdity, which may 
do honor to his geometrical powers, 
but is, at any rate, all his own. If 
there is a blunder to be made, from 
which the wary wisdom of a Perrault 
or a Fontenelle would have recoiled, 
he never hesitates. It is always your 
timid man who is reckless, and goes at 
once to extremities, like an infuriated 
sheep. We know the gist of his criti- 
cism of Homer. He reproves the old 
poet for the absurdity of his fables, 
the childishness of his beliefs, the 
coarseness of the manners which he 
depicts—in a word, with his lack of 
“philosophy.” The verses of Homer 
are not elegant. His great mistake 
was to have lived in his own times, 
and not waited for the advent of the 
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eighteenth century. For, after all, he 
was not without genius, and the man 
in him is often very superior to his 
works. “The poems appear to me as 
far removed from perfection as their 
author might have come near its at- 
tainment if he had appeared at a more 
favorable time!” By. dint of con- 
stantly narrowing their horizon, the 
moderns arrive at a point where they 
can apprehend nothing outside the 
actual circle of their habitual ideas. 
Because they fail to find, in an ancient 
poem, the conventions of polite society, 
the artificial refinement, the fads and 
prejudices of the passing hour, they 
exclaim that it contains not a trace of 
humanity. Perrault and Fontenelle 
did the same; but they took care to 
confine themselves to criticism proper, 
and did not venture to introduce to the 
public a revised, corrected, and con- 
siderably emasculated Homer. To 
make out a case against Homer might 
have been a clever thing; but to recast 
the “Iliad” was a dangerous business, 
and Lamotte plunged into it headlong. 
He fell into the snare laid by his own 
vanity and an unfortunate ambition 
to be thought dashing. He undertook 
to adapt the “Iliad” to the uses of an 
affected society, and to make it what 
Homer would have made it if Homer 
had been Lamotte. 

Again: Lamotte is a foe to poetry. 
He regards it with the eye of a philos- 
opher, from a rationalistic point of 
view, and finds in it no element which 
defies analysis. Poetry is opposed to 
reason not merely by its audacious 
employment of imagery, but because 
it is hampered by the laws of versifi- 
cation, 

Its value consists wholly in the diffi- 
culties which it overcomes. It is a 
painful manipulation of syllables, a 
complicated method of wasting one's 
time. What sort of a brain must that 
man have had who first conceived the 
notion of vexing his own spirit in 
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order to say badly what might have 
been said in prose with simplicity and 
precision? This indictment against 
poetry is rather amusing, but Lamotte 
goes on from word to deed, from 
theory to practice. He addresses a 
prose-ode to Fleury. “Fleury! noble 
minister; as right-minded as thou art 
highly educated, no less dear to thy 
king than to his subjects, highly 
valued byall thy contemporaries—thou 
who needest not that poets should 
praise thee, since history will do that, 
and thy actions illustrate themselves— 
receive the sincere homage of a writer 
proud in his turn of thy approbation!” 
The choice of a subject, the nature of 
the eulogy, the quality of the stfle, all 
go to make up an inimitable whole, of 
which the effect is irresistibly comic. 
But it is time seriously to inquire 
what that lack was in the writers of 
the eighteenth century which renders 
them so inferior to those of the seven- 
teenth. For one thing, they show a 
painful absence of any true feeling 
for art. They cannot compose, and 
they do not care for it. Their forms of 
expression are, for the most part, 
vague and incorrect; and the greatest 
of them aim at no merit beyond that 
of clearness. Their style is dry and 
fleshless, appealing only to the abstract 
reason. Life, color, blood—all these are 
absent. They all lay it down as an 
axiom that the man who makes him- 
self understood has attained his goal: 
and this is precisely what it is to have 
no feeling for art. That feeling, first 
manifested in our literature when the 
Renaissance writers began to hark 
back to antiquity, will disappear from 
it on the day when the cult of the an- 
cients is proscribed. Of all forms of 
art that of Which the eighteenth cep- 
tury was least capable was the poetic. 
He who goes seeking a poet in the age 
of Fontenelle and Voltaire will have 
to wait for André Chenier; that is, for 
a return to the antique. The eight- 
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eenth century writers paid dear for 
their modernity. I do not mean to 
make Lamotte responsible for all their 
shortcomings. He was no such colos- 
sal sinner. A freak is not dangerous, 
even when it makes a great noise. 
Lamotte did not lead his epoch; he fol- 
lowed it. He exaggerated its tenden- 
cies and plunged forward in the direc- 
tion toward which it inclined. Such is 
ever the danger attending the super- 
stition of modernity. 

Every period, no doubt, furnishes its 
own contingent of happy novelties and 
just ideas. But when these ideas are 
developed to the exclusion of their op- 
posites, they become extravagant. 
Truth pushed to extremity becomes 
falsehood. Let us by all means be of 
our own time! How can we be of any 
other? The most fanatical partisans 
of the ancients, Boileau, Racine, La 
Fontaine, La Brugére, were the truly 
modern men of their own century, and 
no writers have ever illustrated the 
French spirit more perfectly than 
these professed followers of the 
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Greeks and Romans. The fiercest de- 
fenders of tradition have defended it 
in a spirit which bears the modern 
stamp. Joseph de Maistre overflows 
with Voltaire and Rousseau. For the 
fact is that modernism envelops us 
like an atmosphere, and we absorb it 
unconsciously through our pores. It 
comes to us in conversation and in our 
reading; the air we breathe is sur- 
charged with it; we find it in the cut 
of our clothes and the shape of our 
hats. We shall become its slaves, un- 
less we make an earnest effort to pre- 
serve our freedom of mind and to con- 
trol rather than obey it. We must keep 
clear of it, not that we may thwart the 
movement of our age, but that we may 
direct it. This is the use of tradition, 
and to tradition we must cling. Far 
from imposing any yoke of servitude, 
it is tradition which enables us to 
burst the narrow bonds of our con- 
temporary horizon and level our 
prison walls. Tradition is in itself the 
condition of all true breadth of view 
and independence of judgment. 
René Doumic. 





ON READING SPENSER FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


When Keats first heard great Homer’s voice resound 
In Chapman’s verse, high swelled his heart, and song 
Broke from his lips; in stately march along 

Came metaphor and trope, with music crowned, 


Expressive of deep joy. 


I too have found 


A treasure; longest of the tuneful throng 

To me unknown, serious and sweet and strong. 
Spenser, thy single voice fell with the sound 
Of a great chorus on my startled ear, 

And stung my spirit till my former joy 

In tuneful numbers fluttered like a fear 

About my heart; I grew again a boy, 

And simply grasping the great master’s hand 
Passed blind and happy to a strange, new land. 


James Renicick. 
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CONSTANCE.* 


By Ta. BENTZON (Mme. Blanc) 


Translated for The Living Age by Mrs. E. W. Latimer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

During the holidays Henriette Du- 
ranton came to the Priory to make a 
long visit at her cousin’s, and was sur- 
prised to see on what a footing of inti- 
macy the purchaser of her father’s 
property was received there. On his 
arrival that gentleman had made an 
impression upon her which she had 
now forgotten, for impressions of that 
sort succeeded each other rapidly in 
the fickle fancy of the pastor’s daugh- 
ter, and the last one always obliter- 
ated that which had preceded it. 

A young government registrar, who 
a short time before had come down to 
Nérac, now occupied her thoughts, and 
there seemed some probability that the 
affair might end in marriage, M. Cap- 
devielle being a Protestant and hav- 
ing good though modest prospects as 
to his fortune. Thenceforward Mlle. 
Duranton did not fail to perceive that 
‘M. de Glynne was a few years too old 
to play the part of lover, even though 
country air had wonderfully bright- 
ened and rejuvenated him. 

She, nevertheless, told her cousin 
that her father considered him dan- 
gerous. Was it not astonishing that 
the doctor should admit into his home 
© man about whom a vague but com- 
promising story was in circulation, 
although M. de Glynne had done his 
best to stifle it by keeping in his ser- 
vice, on reflection, Janonette and Esca- 
loup? That this personage, so seem- 
ingly correct and so reserved, had fn 
some way been near causing a poor 
woman’s death was a thing that Hen- 
riette thought could not be forgotten! 

“For my part I never think of it. I 
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remember it less every day,” said Con- 
stance frankly to her cousin. “As I 
know nothing of the truth and am not 
likely to guess even a scrap of it, I 
have charitably determined to take 
such a view of it as may be least un- 
favorable to M. de Glynne.” 

“But you can’t be charitable to him 
without being uncharitable to his vic- 
tim.” 

“I know nothing about her.” 

“Well,in thinking the matter over,it 
seems to me that I have made out the 
story; my explanation seems to me 
probable from every point of view.” 

“Then tell me—you are cleverer than 
Iam. I have found out nothing.” 

“Oh, it is simple enough. M. de 
Glynne has put off being married, but 
he has paid attention to many women. 
It occasionally happens that good- 
for-nothing men of this sort get caught 
in their own snares. This one may 
have met a coquette more artful than 
himself; there are such women some- 
times. Every one says the same thing 
of her; the woman who was hurt 
looked like a creature of that kind.” 

Constance could not but admit that 
the person she had seen one morning 
in the victoria might have belonged to 
that disreputable class, of which she 
knew nothing whatever. But in the 
English novels sometimes lent her by 
Henriette she had read of flirtations, 
and this gave her some notions on the 
subject, though very wide of the mark. 

“This woman,” continued Mile. Du- 
ranton, with an air of conviction, “was 
not a young girl; widows are the most 
skilful at that kind of game, and, be- 
sides, the age of a widow would make 
her more suitable for M. de Glynne.” 
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“Oh,” interrupted Constance, “when 
we first saw him we certainly thought 
him older than he is. Now there. are 
days when he does not look more than 
thirty.” 

“You must know he is at least six 
years older than that. He fought in 
the war in 1870.” 

“He had just left school at Saint 
Cyr.” 

“Very true, but this is 1884—conse- 
quently!—Well, she is a widow, a 
charming widow with whom he has 
quarrelled because of some impru- 
dence she has commited. Very likely 
he lent ear to some false reports, and 
in a moment of jealousy, without 
any good reason, broke off an engage- 
ment which was known in_ the 
world——” 

“But,” said Constance timidly, “it 
does not seem proved——” 

“Wait until I have finished, and you 
will see how every link fits into my 
story. After such a rupture it was 
proper to travel. M. de Glynne car- 
ried his wrath and his disappointment 
into Spain; the despairing letters that 
she wrote him were lost, for he had 
told no one to what part of Spain he 
intended to go. In short, the poor 
woman, receiving no answer and judg- 
ing that he renounced her forever, 
could not endure the thought. She 
eame here to reconquer her faithless 
lover, or else to end her life in his 
presence. This accounts for her visit 
at the Park. How could she have 
found out his address? Oh, pshaw!— 
people can hide themselves in foreign 
countries, but they can’t buy property, 
even in a remote corner of France, 
without having their names get 
abroad. Once on the track of the un- 
grateful man she loved, she saw him, 
she talked with him, and when she 
found that he would not believe in her 
innocence she stabbed herself to the 
heart.” 

“Not quite,” 


interposed Constance, 
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“for she was able to go away cured 
within a week.” 

“It is certain,” resumed Henriette, 
whom this remark had interrupted in 
the middle of her romance, “that look- 
ing at it from one point of view she 
had better have killed herself—dead. 
But I insist upon a better ending to 
my story, one which will please all 
those who like novels to end well.” 

“Ah, then you acknowledge you have 
been inventing a romance without 
head or tail to it?” 

“Romances are the reflection of real 
life,” said Henriette sententiously. “In 
this remote place where the jealous 
man hoped to conceal himself, there 
was a young lady who, by reason of 
almost daily visits exchanged between 
her father and M. de Glynne, had the 
opportunity of seeing and talking much 
with him. Well, what do you suppose 
she did? She used all her influence to 
reconcile those who had once been all 
in all to each other.” 

“Oh, par exemple,’ cried Constance, 
gayly. “But I have no influence over 
M. de Glynne. I hardly ever talk with 
him, and when I do it is only about 
trifles.”’ 

“With address one can pass from 
trifles to more serious topics. What 
would give a pathetic touch to my last 
chapter would be just a slight indica- 
tion, a faint implication, that there 
was some self-sacrifice on the part of 
the young girl, who had given place in 
her heart to a tender sentiment, which 
she stifled as soon as she discovered 
that the man who had attracted her 
was another’s property.” 

“Come—explain yourself!” said Con- 
stance, in a tone of raillery. “Was the 
name of your heroine Henriette Du- 
ranton? She is the only person I know 
of who at their first meeting felt for 
her hero a ‘slight inclination.’ ” 

“Bah! that was mere nonsense; I 
had not seen Horace Capdevielle. . To 
be sure, he only comes from Toulouse, 
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but he is twenty-six, and has all his 
hair.” 

At this both the cousins burst out 
jaughing, which put an end to the con- 
versation so far as concerned M. de 
Glynne. 

A few days later they went one fine 
afternoon to take a walk in the cork 
woods which surrounded the grounds 
of the Park. Henriette had planned 
this walk under various pretexts, 
which masked her wish to see what 
changes had been made on the place 
by its new owner. But nothing could 
be seen from the outside except that 
the fences had been painted white and 
that the avenue which led into the lane 
running through the woods was kept 
in excellent order. 

“How I should like to see how our 
old house looks,” sighed Henriette. 

“My father, who sometimes dines 
with M. de Glynne, says that it is fit- 
ted up with much taste,” replied Con- 
stance, as she walked on. 


“And have you never been tempted 
to go into the grounds?” asked Henri- 
ette, taking a few steps into the av- 
enue with the air of a shy bird. 

“I never walk this way. 
should 1?’ 

“Well, my dear, I am more curious 


Why 


than you are. I want to run to the 
other end of this avenue and catch a 
glimpse—just a little glimpse of it 
from the terrace.” 

She set off like an arrow, while her 
cousin called after her, “What an idea! 
Come back at once! Suppose any one 
should see you-—” 

But Henriette ran on. Constance 
felt that it would not be generous to 
let her run all the risks of her foolish 
undertaking alone, and therefore de- 
cided to follow her. She overtook her 
with some difficulty as she reached 
the trim flower beds. 

“You see—there is nobody around,” 
said Henriette. out of breath. “And if 
anybody did see me IT am not commit- 
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ting any great crime. If you are 
afraid you can stay here and wait for 
me.” 

“All I am afraid of is to be seen with 
you—you indiscreet, ill-bred young 
person!” 

“Very good, I accept the responsi- 
bility for our intrusion. Don’t distress 
yourself. You are too timorous.” 

“Henriette!” 

For Henriette, excited by opposition, 
had sprung up on the terrace. 

“Constance! Just see these lovely 
red geraniums in these vases of white 
pottery, all along the walks, and these 
baskets on the turf; and that is so 
green that he surely must have it 
watered every morning. Who ever 
saw such turf in our part of the coun- 
try? It is real luxury—luxury; How 
nicely kept everything is--so im- 
proved, so transformed! Is it really 
possible that this can be our own old 
Park? A fairy must have touched it 
with her wand.” 

“Well! now I hope you are satisfied? 
Come away! Let us make haste. 
Please come——” 

“Oh, wait one minute longer, just 
one little minute. How well those 
wooden frames look round the upper 
windows, which were always so ugly.” 

“Yes,—they look very well, but come 
away. Oh, mon Dieu! it is too late.” 

A great setter dog lying in the sun 
before the front door had roused him- 
self with a disturbed lock and given 
the deep bark of a faithful watch-dog, 
but he knew Constance, who had be- 
stowed upon him many a lump of 
sugar when he came with his master 
to the Priory, and, ceasing to bark, he 
bounded towards her with every mark 
of hospitable welcome. 

“Down, Dash!” she said, in a low 
voice, as she tried to drag away her 
cousin. “Down! If Dash is here, M. 
de Glynne cannot be far off. Well, 
then, I give you over to your fate. 
You must be crazy.” 
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Henriette, reassured by the dog’s si- 
lence, was making another move, still 
more rash, up to one side of the house, 
where the open window offered her a 
chance to see into the interior. What 
might be the ideas of a Parisian in 
matters of furniture? Judging by the 
exterior of the house, his arrange- 
ments within must be the ne plus ultra 
of comfort and elegance. Stepping 
very lightly, and enjoying her own 
rashness, she approached one of the 
French windows and gave a furtive 
glance into the former salon of Mme. 
Nougaréde. The yellow paper with 
its designs in blue, a fashion old as 
the days of the Emperor Napoleon, 
representing curtains looped up at reg- 
ular intervals by bundles of Roman 
lances, was now hidden under Orien- 
tal drapery; a carpet covered the red- 
tiled floor, the old-fashioned arm- 
chairs were replaced by low divans, 
or by chairs upholstered in silk, the 
old mahogany sofa-table by a number 
of little ones covered with objects as 
to the use of which Henriette could 
form no idea, and everywhere there 
was a smell of Russia leather which 
seemed to get into her brain, for by 
this time she had thrust her curious 
head into the room. “it is not well 
straightened up,” she thought, for she 
was used to rooms where all the fur- 
niture was set against the walls, with 
a little square of carpet before each 
hard, uncomfortable chair. 

“Will you not do me the honor to 
come in for a moment, mademoiselle?”’ 
said a voice which seemed to proceed 
from some invisible corner, and M. de 
Glynne drew near the window with a 
smile, while Henriette, now fright- 
ened and confused, stepped back, with 
startled eyes and mouth half open, as 
if she had suddenly found herself con- 
fronted by a ghost. 

But Constance, with more presence 
of mind, came to her assistance. She 
had seen from afar what had hap- 
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pened, and, not being able to hinder 
it, made up her mind that they must 
retreat without loss of dignity. No 
prudery mingled with the prudence of 
this little person, no awkardness with 
her timidity. She rejoined the un- 
lucky Henriette just as the latter was 
endeavoring to stammer out an excuse 
or explanation: 

“I—I—came 
to——” 

“Yes,” said Constance, composedly, 
taking bravely on herself half the 
blame, “we were out for a walk and 
we took a fancy to look once more at 
a place where we spent many happy 
days when we were little girls. I ask 


with my cousin—to— 


your pardon, monsieur, both for Hen- 


riette and myself.” 
“Pardon!” cried M. de 
promptly, “why, Mlle. Duranton is en- 
titled to feel herself at home here al- 
ways. Do not refuse to rest a little, it 
is so warm. I beg you will,” he 
added, while Constance seated herself 
on one of the rustic benches near the 
“Do you prefer to stay out- 
Janonette will 


Glynne 


house. 
side? As you please. 
bring you some refreshment.” 

He succeeded in reassuring them by 
his manner, half respectful, half pa- 
ternal. People thoroughly well bred 
have the art of putting at their ease 
others, who have infringed some point 
of etiquette or strict propriety, by sug- 
gesting excuses for them and thus re- 
moving their embarrasment. Con- 
stance was sensible of their host's deli- 
eacy; as for Henriette, at the end of 
five minutes she felt sure she had done 
nothing wrong and asked innumer- 
able questions about how it was pos- 
sible to keep turf in such beautiful 
order in the summer, verdure being 
like the eighth wonder of the world to 
a Gascon, who is accustomed to see 
grass lands the color of tobacco. 

M. de Glynne let her ask as many 
questions as she liked, showed a mi- 
nute knowledge of gardening, and did 
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not insist, as Henriette had hoped he 
might do, on their going into the 
house. He was so simply kind and 
amiable that Constance herself began 
to forget the doubtful propriety of the 
situation. She partook of the little 
luncheon that was served on the ter- 
race, and accepted her half of the 
flowers which M. de Glynne gathered 
himself for his visitors. 

Henriette having fastened hers in 
her corsage, Constance did not like to 
seem to reprove her by doing other- 
wise, and so she threw away a bunch 
of wild flowers that she had picked 
during her walk. Her keen-eyed cous- 
in was much amused by the sudden 
disappearance of this little bouquet, 
which Constance had detached from 
her buttonhole and flung ‘upon the 
pathway. She took advantage of a 
moment when M. de Glynne, in spite 
of their remonstrance, had left them 
to give orders for a carriage, and 
pointed out to Constance this signifi- 
cant incident. 

“You are absurd,” said Constance, 
blushing to the roots of her hair. 

“Absurd?—because I have eyes to 
see? Where else could those withered 
flowers have gone to? I don’t care for 
them. I am making no botanical col- 
lection. You did not pick them up, 
and we were only three. Don’t pre- 
tend that I make stories out of whole 
cloth and that I have no observation. 
All is, the -reality has surpassed my 
expectations. I never should have 
thought that so clever a man could be 
guilty of mere sentiment. At his age, 
too,—and with his Parisian training! 
It was a piece of nonsense of which 
Horace would never have been cap- 
able!” 

“T tell you again, you are dreaming,” 
said Constance, with a little impa- 
tience. 

But nevertheless her eyes turned 
furtively to the place where she was 
certain she had thrown the bunch of 
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wild flowers, and did not discover 
them there. 

It must have been a poor joke, she 
thought, on the part of Henriette. 
Yet it left her more embarassed than 
before. 

M. de Glynne wished to drive them 
bome himself. She did not object, for 
she thought that mystery would only 
aggravate the gossip that might grow 
out of their visit to the Park. Besides, 
M. de Glynne might explain it all to 
the doctor. 

Dr. Vidal, however, did not seem 
surprised. He had been born and 
bred in southern France, and was dis- 
posed to say, like Henri Quatre, who 
was “hail-fellow well met” with 
every man, “Nous vivons @ la bonne 
franquette!’” The excessively reserved 
and ceremonious manners of his wife 
had always worried him. He had re- 
proached her merrily for being pre- 
cieuse and over-refined, always mount- 
ed high on etiquette, always “looking 
for fourteen o’clock at mid-day,” ac- 
cording to the French saying, and this 
one fault of the mother had descended, 
he said sometimes, to her daughter, 
who, though she had never quitted 
her father’s roof, thus felt the effects 
of her mother’s education at Saint- 
Denis. The burlesque invasion of the 
Park by two young ladies, captured 
and sent home under an _ escort, 
amused instead of scandalizing him. 

He kept M. de Glynneto tea, and the 
evening passed rapidly, though Con- 
stance noticed with involuntary re- 
gret that the attentions of their neigh- 
bor seemed all conferred upon Henri- 
ette, who appeared as much delighted 
as if M. Capdevielle had never ex- 
isted. 

After supper they all took a walk in 
the village and along the highroad. It 
was early in the month of October and 
the heavens were as blue as at. mid- 
summer. At the farms the work of 
husking was going’ on with laughter, 
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songs, riddles and tales, as is the cus- 
tom of the country, while on each 
threshing floor, which had been cov- 
ered with a white sheet, were piled 
the ears of corn, stripped of their 
green coverings. Nowhere was the 
husking gayer that year than at the 
dairy farm of La Brousse, which a 
few weeks before had been the scene 
of a crime and of a vengeance that 
had been likely to end in murder. As 
they drew near, the clear voice of a 
young maiden was heard above the 
general confusion of noisy jokes and 
whispering: 


“La bach dans la ribereto 
L’amour ba 
Landerideto 
L’amour ba 
Landerida!”’ 


This being interpreted from the Gas- 
con patois meant: “Down yonder in 
the brook—I spied a silken net—Love 
goes to catch a lark—Love goes i 

“Do you know,” said M. de Glynne, 
“that everything is poetic and charm- 
ing in this part of the country? I am 
becoming attached to it more and 
more.” 

His heart was full of content. 
did not ask the reason. 

“That’s right,” said the doctor, eag- 
erly. “That will give us a_ better 
chance to keep you here. This is un- 
doubtedly a beautiful evening, one of 
those that make us feel that life is 
worth living. Come, agree that it is 
so!” 

The girl’s voice, fresh and shrill as 
that of a lark, continued to trill her 
“T’amour ba landerida,” hut the song 
was stopped suddenly, to all appear- 
ances cut short by a kiss. It was diffi- 
cult to see the groups clearly in the 
moonlight, but the lads were very 
near the girls. 

“Many marriage engagements take 
place at these huskings,.” said the doc- 
tor, laughing. 


He 
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“And that is just what spoils the 
lovely evening—just what prevents 
sensible people from agreeing with 
you that life is worth living,” replied 
M. de Glynne, relapsing into morose- 
ness. 

“Bah! Nature insists on being 
obeyed. After singing and dancing 
comes the bridal. We have a pretty 
little song that tells us so, to the air, 
“Jan n’en tenta, ma turolereto, Jan n’en 
tenta, me turolura.” The married pair 
have only shoes of onion skin, stock- 
ings sewed up with packthread, bean 
soup to live on, flesh of weasel for 
their fresh meat, straw for their bed 
and the donkey’s stable for their 
chamber, but love is there.” said the 
doctor; as the two girls left them to 
speak to Francoun, who, talking 
rather than working, seemed to pre- 
side over the gathering at her farm 
with superb aplomb. 

The profile of this tall, robust and 
handsome creature stood out for a mo- 
ment as she rose up in the midst of 
the couples who were seated on the 
floor around her. In a commanding 
posture, with one arm akimbo, she 
was loudly laughing at the jokes of 
the men around her. 

“You know that amongst us every- 
thing takes a free turn,” remarked 
the doctor. 

But M. de Glynne did not hear him; 
he was absorbed in his own ideas. 

“Yes,” he said, “Nature lays snares 
for us, as you observed, and that is 
why everything is sad, even on so 
beautiful a night as this. That is why 
life is all wrong—too bad for remedy.” 

Though he spoke thus, it was with 
hesitation, as if he were less fully per- 
suaded than he had once been of the 
truth of what he was saying, although 
the scene before them tended to con- 
firm his theory. 

“If we could rejoice in a ray of sun- 
shine or a soft breeze just as the 
plants or the birds do, we should be all 
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right, but we must think, feel, remem- 
ber and suffer.” 

“Ah, but what do you really know of 
the bird or the flower?” cried the doc- 
tor. “Their destiny is ours, no more, 
no less. They run the same risks, and 
the grain of sand does the same. Like 
them we take our place in the uni- 
verse by accident. Do you tell me 
that we are more perfect than the 
animals? Well, you, my good friend, 
are more perfect, I will grant you, 
because you look forward to some- 
thing better,—something different, at 
least, which will take place when man 
is divested of his present supremacy, 
und gives place to a being whose fac- 
ulties will accord with the changed 
state of things on our globe at that 
day,—that future day to which we 
ourselves shall not belong. There- 
fore do not let us weary Jupiter by 
our complaints, trifling creatures as 
we are. If he had any ears he would 
need to be pitied. For my part I have 


never importuned him, for several rea- 
sons, but primarily because I am too 
heartily thankful that my destiny has 


not cast me into the world in the 
fashion of a wild beast or any sort of 
loathsome thing. There are wild 
beasts and reptile natures among men! 
Those that we call wicked are pos- 
sibly only victims; these only have a 
right to ery out against the necessity— 
an indisputable necessity — which 
forces society to destroy them, be- 
cause they are the counterparts of 
hyenas, tigers and serpents. 

“Neither such beasts nor such men 
ever asked leave to live. Nature is as 
cruel and unjust as she is beautiful. 
If we men form part of an aristocracy 
let us be thankful, and let such evil 
creatures as this Francoun go their 
own way. They have their place, too, 
under the sun and moon; they even 
look handsome sometimes. See that 
jade! She still bears the marks of her 
husband’s pitchfork whicb wounded 
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her on the cheek, but the scar is fast 
wearing off, and her repentance may 
not last so long as the marks of her 
punishment--no longer, perhaps, than 
her husband’s anger. Ah, the women! 
Ab, the men!” 

And the doctor began to laugh. 

“For my part, I could say with Ham- 
let, neither one nor the other delights 
me,” said M. de Glynne, laughing too, 
but not with gayety. 

The songs went on. Dr. Vidal trans- 
lated the patois of the words. They 
were frequently coarse, but he did not 
seem to soften them for his daughter's 
ears. 

“She is used to it,” he said. 

Then came the ballad of la béro 
Marioun—beautiful Marion—the neigh- 
bor’s servant. She gets up early, 
takes her sack, and takes her ass, 
litchairé litchoun, and with them goes 
to mill. While the miller is making 
love to her a wolf eats the ass; she 
buys another in the market, a lame 
ass which her master at first will not 
believe to be his own, but she proves 
to him as clear as daylight that in the 
month of May asses change their hair, 
and, being more artful than the good 
man, she ends by persuading him to 
marry her. It will be a bad _ busi- 
ness for Marioun’s husband, concludes 
the ballad, if he is of a jealous 
temper. 

“Marioun is the Gascon type of 
Francoun,” said the doctor. And as 
he spoke there came the voice of the 
handsome proprietress of the dairy 
farm, a contralto, rather hoarse, but 
not unpleasing, singing loudly a verse 
that provoked fresh laughter. 

“The hussy is improvising,” 
served the doctor. 


oh- 


“Jealous husbands shall expire, 
In the flames of a big fire, 
And I’ll poke the blaze still higher.” 


“Well, certainly those words seem 
appropriate to the situation,” re- 
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riarked M. de Glynne, “and let us see 
what the husband will say to it.” 

But the husband remained as mute 
as a fish, invisible, thanks to his small 
stature, behind the crowd of huskers, 
while the woman sang twice over, 
with great distinctness of utterance, 
her awful prediction as to his fate. 
Her tone was one of threat and defi- 
ance, and she laid an emphasis on 
every word. 

Henriette and Constance had drawn 
near, and all four walked together 
along the road. 

“And so,” said M. de Glynne to the 
doctor, “such a woman seems to you 
the least noxious of treacherous 
beasts?” 

“Oh, I did not mean to say that it is 
not, in certain cases, proper to crush 
them,” interposed Dr. Vidal. 

“And these young ladies,” pursued 
M. de Glynne, bent on teasing the 
doctor, “are they also the wuncon- 
scious products of a fortunate selec- 
tion?” 

“Seconded by influences of environ- 
ment, undoubtedly they are. A beau- 
tiful rose perfumes the air and re- 
joices the sight. It is so far privi- 
leged. My Constance is privileged 
also.” 

“Without any 
part?” 

The girls listened to the discussion 
with a smile. 

“Tell us, Constance, do you 
you have any merit?” 

“Oh, not much,” she answered mer- 
Tily. 

“Her mother was a peerless wom- 
an,” resumed the doctor, “and for my- 
self, I think I have always cultivated 
what was best in me. I remember 
that my parents were excellent peo- 
ple, and nobody can say aught but 
what is good of the Durantons; how 
could good seed bring forth a noxious 
or unhealthy plant?” 

“But sometimes an unhealthy plant 


merit on her own 


think 
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recovers, does it not?” ventured Con- 
stance. 

“What are you saying?” 

“Mademoiselle was speaking of hu- 
man plants,” observed M. de Glynne. 
“She thinks that in our lives the in- 
fluence of heredity that you consider 
so powerful and the influence of cir- 
cumstances which I believe in may 
be corrected by our own efforts and 
our own courage.” 

“That was what I 
mured Constance softly. 

“And, if I am not mistaken, she 
would wish to add that our own will 
is, after all, stronger than heredity or 
circumstances, because it calls to our 
aid the help of God.” 

Under the moon’s rays the face of 
Constance Vidal, as she lifted it to 
his, appeared to M. de Glynne ideally 
beautiful. 

“And is that your 
well?” she asked, her voice trembling 
a little. 

“Alas, mademoiselle, I hardly know 
what I believe. There is terrible dis- 
order in my convictions, if 1 have any; 
but that does not prevent me from di- 
vining yours. Was I mistaken?” 

“No,” she said in a low tone. 

The doctor whistled through his 
teeth, as he had a habit of doing when 
for any reason he refrained from pur- 
suing an argument in which he had no 
manner of doubt he should get the 
better of his opponent. Like all strong 
was kind-hearted, and re- 
held to be 


meant,” mur- 


own belief as 


men, he 
spected even 
mere weakness. 

Behind them, in the distance, they 
could still hear faintly the words of a 
song: 


what he 


“Quin tin ba l’aouillado 
L’aoueill&4——” 


(“How goes thy flock, O shepherd?) 
“Now they are beginning to dance.” 
said Dr. Vidal, breaking the grave si- 
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lence which had suddenly come upon 
them. “And I wager that, notwith- 
standing her late experience, Fran- 
coun will jump higher than any of 
them.” 

In the silence Constance had been 
reflecting on the unexpected sym- 
pathy she had discovered between her 
own ideas and those of M. de Glynne, 
and the way in which he had seemed 
to read her thoughts as if from an 
open book. 

From that moment she delighted to 
think that they agreed in many essen- 
tial things. Sometimes in the night 
she would suddenly awake with a 
start, thinking of words that came 
to her, she hardly knew whence, 
“The unbelieving husband may be 
sanctified by the wife; and opinions 
which she had once held very strongly 
as to the necessity of a complete spir- 
itual unity in marriage became very 
much modified. The absence of all 


antagonism might, she now thought, 


be enough, if there was a desire on 
both sides to understand each other. 
Henceforth, the religious medita- 
tions which had been so dear to her 
were interrupted by the thought of 
how sweet it would be to walk side by 
side with Raoul de Glynne along the 
road of life, as they had walked under 
a starlit sky, along a road vibrating 
with songs, but discussing occasion- 
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ally questions of serious things. Her 
belief had not awakened in the man 
who called himself a sceptic even a 
smile of pity! On the contrary, he un- 
derstood, and seemed to give her his 
approval. 

Up to that time the only person 
who had fully understood Constance 
had been her mother. She had kept 
up with her soul a sort of mystic in- 
tercourse which made her live partly 
on earth, partly in heaven—most, in- 
deed, in heaven. The growing inti- 
macy between her father and M. de 
Glynne had changed all that, and we 
little saint had become more and more 
like other girls, inquisitive, excitable 
and naively desirous to please. 

She was less often in the church; 
the precious letters of her godmother 
lay neglected at the bottom of a 
drawer, and the face, once always 
present, of her who had once been 
Marguerite Duranton, faded some- 
what into those regions where the 
living who are satisfied with their 
lot in life are not eager to follow the 
dead. 

Constance, from this time, had a 
story of her own, as full of interest as 
the most exciting novel ever written, 
and it seemed to her as if “her ange)” 
had placed her in human hands, to 
which, with still a little trace of fear, 
she yielded herself with delight. 


(To be continued.) 


ODD VOLUMES. 


II. 


yeneral dreariness pervades the 
sporting literature of bygone genera- 
tions. There are, however, a few no- 
table exceptioas, especially among 
books dealing with angling. It is true 
that these long retained the danger- 


ous feature of dialogue, introduced, 
or at least brought into vogue, by the 
admirable Izaak—dialogue between an 
intolerably pragmatic and pedantic ex- 
pert and the typical, though unnatur- 
ally docile, duffer, who is made to 
undergo various excruciating experi- 
ences in loss of fish and fracture of 
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tackle in order to provide texts for 
the lectures of his exasperating Men- 
tor. One sighs to think what a book 
Sir Humphry Davy might have made 
in “Salmonia” had he shaken himself 
free from the supposed obligation to 
convey his experience in this disabling 
style. Even Christopher North would 
be far more widely read and enjoyed 
at this day but for the pose almost in- 
separable from the symposiac form of 
conveying ideas or information. 
Nevertheless it happens, curiously 
enough, that one of the most readable, 
though little read, angling authors of 
the seventeenth century affords one of 
the most conspicuous examples of this 
archaic style. 

Richard Franck was an undergrad- 
uate of Cambridge when the civil war 
broke out in 1641 and drove him from 
his studies. Being then about seven- 
teen, and an Independent in religion, 
he enlisted in Cromwell’s Ironsides, in 
which he rose to the rank of captain. 
Of his martial experience he has little 
to tell, though it is plain that he 
served in the Parliamentary cavalry 
during the Scottish war. An ardent 
angler, the quality of sport to be ob- 
tained in northern waters made a deep 
impression on his fancy; wherefore, 
about the year 1657, when the state 
of parties in England made residence 
in that country inconsistent with 
peaceful recreation, he packed up his 
rods and tackle and started on a fish- 
ing tour, which led him as far north 
as John o’Groat’s. 

Would that Franck—Philanthropus, 
as he chose to designate himself—had 
extended his diary in a plain unvar- 
nished tale! Unhappily, the recent 
success of Walton’s “Compleat An- 
gler” inspired him with the ambition 
to eclipse it with a work in the same 


? Northern Memoirs calculated for the Meridian 
of Scotland, to which is added the Contempla- 
tive and Practical Angler, by Richard Franck, 
Philanthropus. London: Printed for the Au- 
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artificial style. As conscious of his 
superiority to Walton in angling as we 
are of his inferiority in literature to 
that writer, he indulged in frequent 
and bitter references to his rival. 
Thus in the introduction to his book’ 
he explains in his own ridiculous flatu- 
lent manner:— 


I enter the angler’s list, and resolve 
to encounter this critical age by prom- 
ulgating the series of the art of 
angling. ... For that end you may 
dedicate your opinion to what scrib- 
ling putationer you please; the Com- 
pleat Angler, if you will, who tells you 
of a tedious fly story, extravagantly 
collected from antiquated authors, 
such as Gesner, Dubravius, &c. 


Franck—fortunatus nimium—was per- 
sonally acquainted with Walton, and 
mentions how he took him to task in 
Stafford for asserting that pike were 
bred of pickerel weed. He cares not 
to conceal his contempt for the man 
who wrote on fly-fishing, but only (as 
Mr. Andrew Lang has lately reminded 
us) practised bottom-fishing, or, at 


most, daping. 

Arnoldus [Franck].... The fre- 
quent exercise of fly-fishing, though 
painful, yet it’s delightful.... But 
the ground-bait was of old the general 
practice, and beyond doubt brought 
considerable profit; which hapned in 
those days, when the curiosity of fly- 
fishing was intricate and unpractic- 
able. However, Isaac Walton (late 
author of the “Compleat Angler’) has 
imposed upon the world this monthly 
novelty,? which he understood not 
himself; but stuffs his books with 
morals from Dubravius and others, 
not giving us one precedent of his 
own practical experiments, except 
otherwise where he _ prefers’ the 
trencher before the troling-rod; who 
lays the stress of his arguments upon 
other men’s observations, wherewith 
he stuffs his indigested octavo; so 
brings himself under the angler’s cen- 
thor. To be sold by Henry Mortlock, at the 
Phenix, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1694. 

2? Walton borrowed from his predecessor, 
Barker, a monthly list of suitable files. 
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sure, and the common calamity of a 
plagiary, to be pitied (poor man) for 
his loss of time, in scribling and tran- 
scribing other men’s notions. These 
are the drones that rob the hive, yet 
flatter the bees they bring them 
honey. 

Theophilus. I remember the book, 
... it may pass muster among com- 
mon muddlers. 

Arnoldus. No, I think not.... You 
may read there of various and diver- 
sified colors, as also the forms and pro- 
portions of flies. Where, poor man, 
he perplexes himself to rally and 
scrape together such a parcel of frag- 
ments, which he fancies arguments to 
instruct the adult and minority of 
youth into the slender margin of his 
uncultivated art, never made practi- 
cable by himself, I’m convinced. 


This seems funny enough, when it is 
remembered that the “indigested oc- 
tavo” has run through more than one 
hundred editions, and _ still runs; 
whereas honest Franck, who wrote 


his rival treatise in 1658, failed alto- 
gether to find a publisher, and finally, 


when a very old man, had his book 
printed at his own charges in 1694. 
It fell flat: the opening sentence of the 
preface was perhaps enough to scare 
readers in an age when the reaction 
against Puritan austerity had made 
considerable way:— 


Courteous Reader, 

Let me manuduct you through the 
slender margin of my uncultivated 
book, to contemplate the evangelical 
sweets of reason and religion, two 
requisite and necessary principles for 
a Christian. 


Decidedly a deceptive introduction to 
2 work on angling; but Franck was 
almost as fond of arguing about the- 
ology as of playing a salmon, and the 
first fifty pages are occupied by dreary 
debates between him and his disciple 
Theophilus about predestination and 
grace—original sin and free will. 
“Northern Memoirs” could not float 
with such a ballasting; the book never 
saw a second edition, till. in 1821, the 
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Constables published a limited one, 
with an introduction and notes by 
Walter Scott. 

Skipping, then, the first fifty pages, 
we find Arnoldus, the author, at Car- 
lisle, about to enter Scotland with 
Theophilus to “inspect that little 
artick world and every angle of it.” 
Theophilus receives his first le8Sson in 
salmon-fishing in the Nith at Dum- 
fries. He hooks a fine fish, but, losing 
patience in the long struggle which en- 
sues, ends by breaking his line. 
Whereupon Arnoldus lectures him un- 
mercifully, hooks another salmon, and 
explains the art of playing and land- 
ing it with a precision which Walton, 
who never hooked a salmon nor saw 
one hooked, certainly could not emu- 
late. The wanderers worked up 
Nithsdale to Sanquhar, where the 
quality of their accommodation may 
be judged by Theophilus’s complaint 
after the first night:— 


“QO Arnoldus, I’m almost worried to 
death with lice; my skin is all motled 
and dapled like an April trout. Can 
you blame me to relinquish this lowsy 
lodging, when my batter’d sides are 
pincked full of ilet-holes? One bri- 
gade pursues another, and flight‘ I 
find the best expedient. ... Zanker, 
tarewell!” 


Through Ayrshire they fare to Glas- 
gow, a city on which Theophilus be- 
stows lavish panegyric (“Ile super- 
scribe it the nonsuch of Scotland”), 
and would fain tarry there, partly be- 
cause of the excellence of his enter- 
tainment, and partly because of the 
“pleasant medows and the portable 
streams of the Cloyd, eminent . . . be- 
cause of her numberless number of 
trout .. . and her multiplicity of sal- 
mon.” But Arnoldus knows of better 
fishing to be had near Dunbarton, 
whither he hurries his companion, and 
they become the guests of the governor 
of the castle. Wind and water are 
favorable; ‘on the morning after their 
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arrival the two travellers set out with 
Aquilla, the governor, to fish the 
Leven. They separate; Theophilus, 
after his initiation in Nithsdale, being 
deemed fit to go alone, meets with en- 
viable success. Franck represents 
him as indulging in a monologue of 
amazing prolixity:— 


“Lest precipitancy spoil my sport, I’le 
preponder my rudiments: and they 
prognostiate here a fish, or something 
like it: a fair handsel for a foolish 
fisher. But here’s the old game again 
that we had at Dumfreez. This ca- 
pering, for aught I know, may cost 
him his life, for I resolve to hold his 
nose to the grindstone: dance on and 
die! ... for upon that silty gravelly 
shelf of sand I resolve to land him, or 
lose all I have.” 


And so on over three or four pages, 
till, on rejoining his companions, he 
has three salmon to his own score, 
against four taken by Arnoldus and 
Aquilla. Truly it is tantalizing to read 
of the degree in which these waters 
were stored with sea-fish in those 
days. Theophilus was thoroughly bit- 
ten with the sport. Leaving the Len- 
nox behind them, the adventurous 
pair pushed on into Perthshire, catch- 
ing as many salmon and trout as they 
eould carry, which caused Theophilus 
to demur to his comrade’s command 
to travel farther north, “where the 
eves e’re long will hang with icikles.” 
Luckily for us Arnoldus was resolute, 
for the best part of the memoirs is 
that which deals with the region north 
of the Moray Firth, at that time very 
little known. The numbers of salmon 
in the Beauly and Brora are described 
as prodigious. Franck says the re- 
ports he had heard “shaked his cred- 
ulity” at first, until he repeatedly saw 
the fishermen land five hundred salmon 
at a single draft with their “sanes.” 
He was an accurate observer; his de- 
scription of salmon-spawning, as seen 
by himself, is perfectly correct, and in 
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striking contrast to the many fabulous 
versions of the process current at that 
time and long after. Nevertheless, he 
was not proof against hearsay, but 
cherished the time-worn superstition 
that bernicle geese were bred from 
shell-fish. 


Arnoldus. Now that barnicles (which 
are a certain sort of wooden geese) 
breed hereabouts, it’s past dispute; 
and that they fall off from the limbs 
and members of the fir-tree, is ques- 
tionless; and those so fortunate to es- 
pouse the ocean (or any other river, or 
humitactive soil) by virtue of solar 
heat are destined to live; but to all 
others so unfortunate to fall upon dry 
land, are denied their nativity. 

Theoph. Can you credit your own re- 
port; or do you impose these hyper- 
boles ironically upoon the world, de- 
signedly to make Scotland appear a 
kingdom of prodigies? 

Arn. No, certainly! and that there 
is such a fowl I suppose none doubts 
gg 
Franck had pricked Walton’s theory 
that pike were bred from pickerel 
weed by showing that the floating 
spawn adhering to the legs of herons 
and other waterfowl was transplanted 
into isolated waters; the more strange, 
therefore, that he clung so vehemently 
to the preposterous fable about ber- 
nicle geese. We had preferred to hear 
about his experience of Caithness 
salmon; he mentions no river north of 
the Brora, though he and Theophilus 
penetrated as far as Strathnaver, 
“where a rude sort of inhabitants 
dwell (almost as barbarous as Cani- 
bals), who, when they kill a beast, boil 
him in his hide, make a caldron of his 
skin, browis of his bowels, drink of his 
blood, and bread and meat of his car- 
ease.” This is the primitive Pictish 
cookery. 

Franck is at his best when convey- 
ing instruction to his patient pupil 
about the equipment of an angler and 
the practice of his darling craft. At 
such times he casts controversial the- 
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ology to the winds, though on one oc- 
casion Theophilus interrupts him with 
an inquiry whether sport is entirely 
consistent with Christian duty. Ar- 
noldus is ready with the instance of 
Peter's vision, when he was bidden to 
arise, kill and eat; a command which, 
he argued, was as applicable to salmon 
in a stream as to beasts in a sleet. 

Even in those early days fishers 
were fastidious in the composition of 
salmon-flies:— 


Remember always to carry your dub- 
bing-bag about with you; wherein 
there ought to be silks of all sorts, 
threads, thrums, moccado-ends and 
cruels of all sizes and variety of col- 
ors; diversified and stained wool, with 
dog’s hair and bear’s hair; besides 
twisted fine threads of gold and sil- 
ver: with feathers from the capon, 
partridg, pheasant, mallard, smith, 
teal, snite, parrot, heronshaw, para- 
ketta, bittern, hobby, phlimingo, or 
Indian-flush; but the mockaw, without 
exception, gives flames of life to the 
hackle. ... Should any man, under 
the pretence of an artist, remain des- 
titute of these prenoted qualifications, 
proclaim him a blockhead; let him 
angle for oisters. 


Franck recommends a sober fly for a 
bright sky, and a gaudy one when the 
day is “promiscuous and dark, occa- 
sioned by smooty and _ discolored 
clouds”—differing thereby from most 
modern empiricists, who prescribe gay 
colors for sunshine and dull hues for 
gloomy weather. In the seventeenth 
century, as it is in the nineteenth, and 
it will be so long as rivers run to the 
sea, it was to please fishers and not 
fish that variety in salmon-flies was 
invented. But herein we begin to 
handle inflammable matter, and a 
burnt dog dreads the fire. 

Franck’s topography is accurate and 
pretty minute; but, as he wrote all 
place-names phonetically, it is some- 
times difficult to identify them. An- 
derwick, Althrwery, Elliot, Minevir, 
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Trespey, and Copperspeth are not to 
be recognized at once as Enrick, Air- 
threy, Alyth, Monzievaird, Strathspey, 
and Cockburnspath; and some light on 
etymology may occasionally be thrown 
by the rendering of what must have 
been local pronunciation at the time. 
Interesting enough are the sketches of 
various towns—“Dirty Dumblain, a 
pitiful pedling corporation, has little 
or no trade amongst them, except now 
and then a truck with a brandy-man, 
a tobacco-merchant, or a _ brewster- 
wife.” Kilmarnock is described as 
dirty and drunken, but very indus- 
trious, turning out the best of cutlery, 
besides knitted bonnets and woollen 
eloth. Stonehaven is written Steen- 
hive, and ought to be “stinking hive,’’ 
says Franck, being so unsavory, and 
serving only for “pirates and picka- 
roons.” But of Montrose, its hospi- 
tality and the beauty of its buildings 
and harbor, he can scarcely say 
enough. Of Scottish cookery, in spite 
of its great variety, the travellers are 
never done complaining; the butter is 
as disgusting as cart-grease, and 
“Moggy,” the cookmaid at Dumfries, 
horrified them by throwing into the 
fire a duck she was about to cook for 
them, to burn off the feathers, so that 
she might be saved the trouble of 
plucking it. 

On the whole, however, considering 
that the northern kingdom was then 
at the very lowest degree of poverty, 
the entertainment was better than we 
might have supposed, and the angling 
was undoubtedly superb. 


Let us skip the eighteenth century 
altogether: except Peter Beckford’s 
well-known “Letters on Hunting,” it 
produced no writer on field sports at- 
taining mediocrity, still less excel- 
lence. But towards its close was born 
one destined to be a star of magni- 
tude, the pioneer of sporting corre- 
spondents. 
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Cc. J. Apperley, better—to later gen- 
erations almost exclusively—known as 
“Nimrod,” was born in Denbighshire 
in 1777, and, being sent to Rugby 
school, imbibed enough taste for the 
classics to influence his style to the 
end of his days, while the air of War- 
wickshire seems at the same time to 
have inspired him with an unconquer- 
able passion for the chase. This was 
confirmed and stimulated by his mar- 
riage, his bride being Miss Wynn of 
Peniarth, a cousin of Sir Watkin of 
fox-hunting fame. The young couple 
settled first at Hinckley, in Leicester- 
shire, where Lord Sefton was hunting 
the Quorn country in grand style, 
with two packs and two huntsmen. In 
1804 Apperley shifted his quarters to 
Bilton Hall, near Rugby, once the 
property of Joseph Addison, where he 
was within reach of four packs of 
hounds. He made good use of his op- 
portunity. On one occasion he rode 
fifty-two miles on two hacks in the 


morning to meet Sir Thomas Mostyn’s 
hounds in what is now the Bicester 
country. 

The expenses of his darling pursuit 
began to tell on Apperley’s resources, 
and, in a happy hour, the idea occurred 
to him of supplementing them by the 


pen. It was a notion of startling 
novelty in those days—chimerical, 
most people thought—unbecoming a 
sportsman, his friends told him, unless 
he attempted a volume. The attempt 
was made, and a bargain was on the 
point of being struck with Colburn the 
publisher, when the idea was sug: 
gested to him by a literary acquaint- 
ance of writing papers for the “Sport- 
ing Magazine.” Now the “Sporting 
Magazine” had run through some very 
grimy channels during its existence of 
a quarter of a century. It had been a 
kind of monthly “Bell’s Life in Lon- 
don,” as some of us may recollect that 
defunct weekly; the project had been 
excellent, and it was handsomely illus- 
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trated, but there were no capable 
writers on sport to keep it at a decent 
level. Hence it had been a hap-hazard 
chronicle of everything that could be 
raked into the category of sport—pugil- 
ism, cock-fighting, bull and bear-bait- 
ing; there were even a few pages each 
month allotted to what was entitled 
with dismal humor “Matrimonial 
Sporting,” wherein all rank scandal 
and reports of crim. con. cases were set 
forth in gruesome detail, duly empha- 
sized with typographic nudges and 
leers conveyed to the reader by capital 
letters, italics, dashes, and asterisks. 
No wonder that Apperley, born and 
bred a gentleman, hesitated a while 
on the brink of such an unsavory 
stream. 

Howbeit, the “Sporting Magazine” 
had recently passed into new and 
vigorous hands. Mr. Pittmann, the 
proprietor, was determined to re- 
deem its character, and make it 
worthy of the dignity to which field- 
sports in general, and fox-hunting in 
particular, had been brought under 
the favoring influence of George III. 
He offered such handsome terms, in- 
cluding the maintenance of a stud of 
hunters, as well as a liberal salary, 
that Apperley put his pride in his 
pocket, and, in January, 1822, contrib- 
uted the first of a series of letters on 
hunting, signed “Nimrod.” 

These letters proved a_ prodigious 
success. Written by an educated man 
of the world, thoroughly versed in his 
subject, and bold enough to criticise 
as well as to chronicle, they took the 
world of sport by storm. The circula- 
tion of the magazine doubled itself in 
two years; its appearance each month 
was awaited with mingled excitement 
and trepidation by members of the dif- 
ferent hunts, and especially by masters 
of hounds. Surtees has given us a life- 
like sketch of a visit from the great 
critic, in which there is probably not 
much caricature. The feelings which 
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agitated the ample bosom of Mr. Jor- 
rocks on the eve of the arrival of 
Pomponius £go (“Oh, Pigg!—hambi- 
tion is a frightful, a dreadful thing”’) 
must have been experienced by many 
a master of a provincial pack in days 
when the tribe of sporting correspond- 
ents, now ubiquitous, possessed but a 
single representative. Nimrod lived in 
clover and sunshine till Pittman’s 
death in 1827. Then he made an iil- 
starred venture in farming, which 
swallowed up all his savings, and, at 
the age of fifty, retired to that British 
Alsatia, Calais. But the taste he had 
created for sporting literature enabled 
him to keep the wolf from the door; he 
had hunted with upwards of seventy 
different packs, and during the rest of 
his life his well-stored memory kept 
his pen going, editors and publishers 
competing for his writings. In 1843 he 
returned to London in order to be 


nearer his work; but, as he himself 
sadly said, it was like the hare doub- 


ling back to die in his own country. 
He expired in the same year at the 
age of sixty-five. His position in 
literature has a singular parallel in 
that of “Billy” Russell of the Times. 
His first letter to the “Sporting Mag- 
azine” in 1822 found its counterpart in 
Sir William Russell's first letter from 
the Crimea in 1854. As Russell was 
the first to write from the field of bat- 
tle, so Apperley was the first to de- 
scribe in the hunting-field “the image 
of war without its guilt, and only five- 
and-twenty per cent. of its danger.” 
It would be hard to say which parent 
has had the more numerous progeny. 

Nimrod’s most typical work, and per- 
haps his best, consists of three articles 
contributed from Calais to the “Quar- 
terly Review,” and published in one 
volume, entitled “The Chase, the Road, 
and the Turf.” Of these, the first— 
containing the famous “Quarterly 
Run”—is still a locus classicus; greatly 
as sporting correspondents do now 
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abound, copiously and dexterously as 
they write, this paper has never been 
excelled for vivid portraiture, crowded 
incidents, and faithful details. Not 
the least remarkable feature of fox- 
hunting is the little change that has 
come over it in sixty years. Shooting 
has undergone wholesale revolution. 
Place Colonel Hawker or Mr. Coke of 
Holkham some August morning in a 
box on a Yorkshire moor with three 
breech-loaders and a couple of loaders; 
how would they acquit themselves 
when the birds began to come? Or 
set Tom Stoddart, or his rival Stewart 
—the Practical Angler par excellence— 
beside a Hampshire chalk-stream on 
some blazing, breathless summer noon, 
what report would they make of the 
mental state of one who should try to 
eatch trout under such conditions? 
But in fox-hunting there has been no 
development. Foxes run the same 
lines as of yore; hounds have not been 
bred faster or more level than Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s; the condition of hunters 
is no better understood at Melton 
(though the science is more generally 
diffused in provincial stables), and the 
principles are the same as those pre- 
scribed by Nimrod, who first ex- 
pounded them in print; even the 
sportsman’s dress, with one exception, 
has been redeemed of late years from 
the decadence of cutaway coats and 
crinkled “accordion” boots, which fell 
to John Leech’s lot to portray, and the 
unseen but inexorable Arbiter of Cos- 
tume has decreed the restoration of 
the straight, unwrinkled leg, the short 
top, and squarely set spur. In two re- 
spects only is there anything striking 
to distinguish the hunting exquisite of 
to-day from his predecessor in the 
reign of William IV. Alken’s illustra- 
tions to “The Chase” show that in 
Leicestershire scarlet swallow-tail 
coats were de regueur in the field— 
“Snob,” the gallant provincial, who 
goes so well during the first part of 
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the great run from Ashby Pasture, 
being the only one in the crowd de- 
picted in the heavy square-tailed frock 
in vogue at the present day. The 
breeches, too, were still worn skin- 
tight, such as it is reported required 
four valets to shake George IV. into. 
Trivialities these, perhaps, but the 
only costumes on which it becomes a 
man to bestow conscious care are 
hunting dress and military uniform. 
Solecism or slovenliness in either is 
unpardonable. 

The fact is, fox-hunting and mail- 
coaches reached their meridian just at 
the period when, by a happy chance, 
Nimrod became their vates sacer. 
Mail coaches were under sentence of 
death, which renders Nimrod’s descrip- 
tion of them beyond price; one of the 
strangest points in our civilization is 
that fox-hunting continues to be con- 
ducted on precisely the same lines, 
though swarming towns and noisy pits 
have encroached sorely on its favorite 
pastures, railways profaned_ the 
choicest vales, and barbed wire inter- 
posed a novel and treacherous hazard 
to pursuit. Getting to cover is, in 
truth, the one point in modern practice 
which would strike Nimrod as unfa- 
miliar, could he revisit his beloved 
Leicestershire. He mentions, as an 
extraordinary performance, that Sir 
Francis Burdett once travelled all the 
way from London*to Melton in order 
to ride his favorite hunter Sampson 
one day with hounds, and it is clear 
that he could not imagine anything 
more expeditious or luxurious than the 
system of going to cover which had 
been perfected in his day:— 


In no one instance has the modern 
varied from the ancient system of 
hunting more than in the hour of 


ineeting in the morning. With our 
forefathers, when the roost cock 
sounded his clarion, they sounded 
their horn; throwing off the pack so 
soon as they could distinguish a style 
from a gate. ... Compared with the 
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luxurious ease with which the modern 
sportsman is conveyed to the field— 
either lolling in his chaise-and-four, or 
galloping along at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour on a hundred-guinea 
hack—the situation of his predecessor 
was all but distressing. In proportion 
to the distance he had to ride by star- 
light were his hours of rest broken in 
upon; and exclusive of the time which 
that operation might consume, another 
serious one had to be provided for— 
this was, the filling his hair with pow- 
der and pomatum until it could hold 
no more, and forming it into a well- 
turned knot, or club, as it was called, 
by his valet, which cost commonly a 
good hour’s work. The protecting 
mud-boot, the cantering hack, the sec- 
ond horse in the field, were luxuries 
unknown to him. 


Nimrod proceeds to trace the change 
which the increased pace of hounds 
had brought about in the old fashion 
of hunter; the pace, and the kind of 
horse which it rendered desirable, 
have altered not a whit since he 
penned his precepts. He says that 
Lord Sefton invented the system of 
second horseman when he hunted 
Leicestershire, “when Jack Raven, a 
light-weight, and son of his huntsman, 
the celebrated John Raven, huntsman 
to the still more celebrated Mr. Mey- 
nell, used to ride one of his thousand- 
guinea hunters in his wake, to which 
he changed his seat at the first con- 
venient opportunity.” But he talks of 
the second horseman as having since 
become a universal institution, riding 
to points instead of following the 
hounds, so in that respect, also, sixty 
years have brought about no improve- 
ment. He mentions Mr. Childe, of 
Kinlet Hall, Shropshire, a contempo- 
rary of Mr. Meynell, as having first 
set the example of riding up to, as 
distinguished from laboring after, 
hounds, which was quickly taken up 
by the leading members of the Quorn 
hunt, until “the art of riding a chace 
may be said to have arrived at a state 
of perfection quite unknown at any 
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other period of time,” and, it may be 
added, never improved on _ since. 
Nimrod, with pardonable pride, points 
out that this style of riding td hounds 
had been impossible but for the gen- 
eral adoption of improved methods of 
conditioning hunters, which he was 
the first to expound in print. “The 
old one,” he says, “of turning a horse 
out to grass in summer, and destroy- 
ing that condition which it had taken 
months to procure, is nearly, if not 
totally, exploded in the studs of all 
the hard riders of the present day.” 
There is one point in Nimrod’s de- 
scription of society in the metropolis 
of fox-hunting which strikes one as 
unexpected. He quotes from a letter 
in which “Snob,” the hard-riding pro- 
vincial, is supposed to describe a din- 
ner-party of eight men to which he 
had been invited by Lord Alvanley, a 
noted first-flight man and bon vivant :— 


“To my surprise, the subject of 
fox-hunting was named but once dur- 
ing the evening, and that was when 
an order was given that a servant 
might be sent to inquire after a gen- 
tleman who had had a severe fall that 
morning over some timber; and to ask, 
by the way, if Dick Christian came 
alive out of a ditch in which he had 
been left with a clever young thor- 
oughbred on the top of him.” The 
writer goes on to describe an evening 
in which wit and music were more 
thought of than wine, and presenting 
in all respects a perfect contrast to 
the old notions of a fox-hunting soci- 
ety. 


The social code has been relaxed 
considerably—dangerously, as some 
say—in the interval: since these old 
days, and it is difficult to imagine 
hunting men submitting voluntarily 
to such rigorous exclusion of “shop.” 

Nimrod’s confidence that fox-hunting 
had been brought to the last degree of 
perfection has been justified by the 
experience of two subsequent genera- 
tions. Equally firmly convinced was 
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he that road-travelling was suscep- 
tible of no acceleration:— 


Even at the present wonder-work- 
ing period few greater improvements 
have been made in any of the useful 
arts than in those applied to the sys- 
tem of travelling by land... The 
fairy-petted princes of the “Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments” were scarcely 
transported from place to place with 
more facility or despatch than Eng- 
lishmen are at the present moment 
{[1835].... The report given us of 
Lord Londonderry’s speaking in the 
House of Peers one night and being 
at his own house in Durham the next 
(two hundred and fifty miles off), is 
astonishing, and was a performance 
that no other country under the sun 
could acomplish. 


Nimrod was right; it was an aston- 
ishing performance, probably the ut- 
most that had been or ever could be 
accomplished through means of horse- 
flesh, though the journey from King’s 
Cross to Durham is now a matter of 
less than six hours. Sixty-three years 
ago the speed of land-travelling was 
still limited by the powers of a horse; 
a few lines of railway, indeed, had 
been opened, but few people, if any, 
foresaw the imminence of the revolu- 
tion. 


Let the steam-pot hiss till it’s hot, 
Give me the speed of the tantivy trot! 


sang Warburton derisively; nor could 
Charles Greville, writing a couple of 
years later than Nimrod’s paper on 
“The Road,” imagine how complete 
was to be the metamorphosis in our 
land, our ideas, and our manner of life. 
In July, 1837, he tells us, becoming 
bored by hearing of nothing but the 
new queen and the coming elections, 
he determined on an experimental trip 
over the Birmingham and Liverpool 
Railway, just opened. The fast coach 
took him from London to Birmingham, 
one hundred and eighteen miles, in 
twelve and a half hours (two hours 
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and twenty minutes is the time now 
by the London and North-Western 
Railway), where he “got upon the rail- 
road at half-past seven in the morning. 
Nothing can be more comfortable. than 
the vehicle in which I was put, a sort 
of chariot with two places, and there 
is nothing disagreeable about it but 
the occasional whiffs of stinking air 
which it is impossible to exclude alto- 
gether. The first sensation is a slight 
degree of nervousness and a feeling of 
being run away with; but a sense of 
security soon supervenes, and the 
velocity is delightful”’—said “velocity” 
being about twenty miles an hour! 
Nimrod enlarged with complacency 
on the recent acceleration of mails on 
all the principal roads. The Quick- 
silver, “one of the miracles of the 
road,” ran from London to Exeter, 172 
miles, in seventeen hours, a journey 
which eighty years previously coach 
proprietors advertised to be performed 
“safely and expeditiously” in a fort- 
night. The Great Western, and Lon- 
don and South-Western each now un- 
dertake to do it in less than four hours. 


To go from London to York—two 
hundred miles—used to take six days; 
it now occupies twenty hours! 


The utmost effort of Nimrod’s imagi- 
nation could not have enabled him to 
realize that three hours and three- 
quarters would ever suffice, as it does 
now, for the transit. But, taking the 
length of the journey into considera- 
tion, the most remarkable service on 
the road was that from London to 
Edinburgh, four hundred miles, run by 
the mail in a trifle over forty hours, 
“and we may set our watches by it 
at any point of the journey.” This 
was perhaps a greater daily achieve- 
ment by means of horse-flesh than the 
seven hours and three-quarters to 
which the “race to the north” has re- 
duced the journey by steam. To main- 
tain the punctuality of a fast coach 


such as this, it was necessary to keep 
a horse for every mile of the ground, 
reckoning the road one way. The pro- 
prietors of the Edinburgh mail, there- 
fore, had to keep four hundred horses 
fit to go, one horse in four being al- 
ways in rest, or, in other words, each 
horse being idle every fourth day. 
Judge, then, from this, of the appalling 
revolution in a thriving industry im- 
plied by the substitution of steam for 
horse power. This took place, with 
surprising rapidity too, when coaching 
was at its utmost development, and an 
immense amount of capital was locked 
up in it. Mr. Chaplin, the proprietor 
of five yards in London, had no less 
than thirteen hundred horses at work 
in his various coaches, and the two 
next largest coach proprietors in the 
metropolis, Messrs, Horne and Sher- 
man, had about seven hundred each. 
On the Brighton road alone twenty- 
five coaches ran during the summer 
months, signifying for the service of 
those fifty-one miles alone the main- 
tenance of about twelve hundred and 
fifty horses, without reckoning the in- 
numerable posting establishments 
driving a profitable trade. It is my 
privilege to reside in a district which 
was among the latest to be invaded by 
railways, and I happened to be present 
when a landed proprietor of the old 
school was being pressed to subscribe 
to a projected line in his neighbor- 
hood. He vowed that they might 
make the railway if they liked, he 
would not oppose it, but nothing 
should induce him to contribute a 
penny towards it. 

“But, Sir W——.” urged the pertina- 
cious promoter, “when you have a sta- 
tion so near your house, you will be 
able to do with a pair of carriage- 
horses less.” 

“Precisely,” replied the baronet, who 
was passionately fond of horses, “that 
is what I foresee. Perhaps if you 
could prove that I should be compelled 
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to keep an additional pair when your 
precious line is open, I might listen to 
you.” 

The coaching system died a linger- 
ing—a lamentable death. I can re- 
member something of a few coaches 
in remote districts which longest es- 
caped strangulation, and memory of 
those distant days had been sweeter 
without them. They resembled what 
Nimrod describes as the obsolete, old- 
fashioned coach of his boyhood, drawn 
by dispirited, ill-fed jades over long 
stages. One of his paragraphs well 
describes what used to make my blood 
boil with impotent fury, embittering 
the joy of returning home for the holi- 
days, and deepening the depression of 
the schoolward journey:— 


The four-horse whip and the Not- 
tingham whipcord were of no avail 
over the latter part of the ground, and 
something like a cat-o’-nine-tails was 
produced out of the boot, which was 
jocularly called “the apprentice’; and 


a shrewd apprentice it was to the art 
of torturing, which was inflicted on 
the wheelers without stint or measure, 
but without which the coach might 
have been often left on the road. 


No: the last of the road coaches— 
corruptio optimi—disappeared and left 
none to mourn them: well was it for 
Nimrod that when he penned his 
bright, exulting paper no presentiment 
of approaching decadence threw a 
cold shadow on his page, nothing to 
dim the zest with which he described 
the pitch of refinement to which Mr. 
Stevenson, who horsed and drove the 
“Brighton Age,” had carried the sys- 
tem :— 


At a certain change of horses on the 
road a silver sandwich-box was hand- 
ed to his passengers by his servant, 
accompanied by the offer of a glass of 
sherry to such as were so inclined. 


modern 
but how 


Forerunner, this, of the 
Iuncheon and dinner car, 
much more picturesque! 
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Nimrod has some interesting reflec- 
tions on the relation of greatly in- 
creased speed to the safety of pas- 
sengers, and gives good reason for his 
belief that fast coaches were the 
safest. For fast work, coaches and 
harness had to be of the best, horses 
fresh and sound, coachmen sober and 
scientific. He gives, as an example, 
the Worcester mail, once one of the 
slowest coaches on the road and the 
oftenest capsized. When Nimrod 
wrote, it had been made a fast coach, 
doing an average of ten miles an hour, 
and was reckoned one of the safest. 
Smart coachmen, however, had some 
dangerous affectations, one of which 
was that they had not time to pin 
their “ribbons’’—i. e., buckle the ends 
of their reins after a change. If, as 
happened with the best coachman, a 
wheel-horse were to drop, he drew the 
rein through the coachman’s hand, 
and, if not dragged on the ground, 
started up again with his head loose, 
which was very likely to cause a 
smash. 

The superior safety of fast work on 
the road has been reflected in railway 
experience. Thirty years ago, when 
the average speed of passenger trains 
was very much less than at the pres- 
ent day, accidents were of such fre- 
quent occurrence that people declared 
that, to ensure greater safety, it had 
become necessary to “hang a director.” 
In 1895, out of upwards of one thous- 
and million passengers carried on the 
lines of the United Kingdom, only five 
were killed—one in two hundred mil- 
lions—whereas the number of persons 
run over and killed in the streets of 
London in a single year was twenty- 
five, or about one in a million of the 
population of the metropolis. Suppos- 
ing that each individual of the five 
millions and a half of Londoners 
walked abroad each day in the year, 
that would give a total of 2,207,500,000 
walkers against 1,000,000,000 travellers 
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by railway, and produces the remark- 
able inference, that, for every mortal 
risk incurred by a railway passenger, 
the walker in the streets has to en- 
counter twelve chances of violent 
death. 

There is a slight ambiguity in the 
title chosen for these highly discursive 
papers, and it may be well to explain 
that by “Odd Volumes” it is not in- 
tended to convey that the books 
picked up by this irresponsible hand 
are of necessity curious or eccentric, 
but merely that they are “odd” in the 
sense of hap-hazard. I have a neigh- 
bor whose province it is to write re- 
views of works on botany and kindred 
subjects, and some very pretty vol- 
umes come to him for criticism. He 
is an industrious fellow in many 
ways, and I am afraid he has found it 
necessary to take precautions against 
the interruption caused by my fre- 
quent informal invasion of his smok- 
ing-room and study in working hours, 
for I observe that the most attractive 
new books are generally laid in the 
path of the prowler. One such book 
I lately found on his table—Dr. John 
Lowe’s “The Yew-Trees of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland’ *—which answered 
his purpose admirably, because, on 
taking it up (and who could resist 
taking a book so sweetly bound in 
glossy yew-green?), I subsided into 
innocuous silence. The roar of the 
streets died away, at least it seemed 
to do so; but, in fact, it was I who 
was transported out of hearing—to 
breezy Surrey downs, to ancient Eng- 
lish manor-houses and sleepy church- 
yards; presently a shower slashed my 
face in lonely Patterdale, but not for 
long—five minutes later I was floating 
where Inch Lonaig reflects its lovely 
shape in profound Loch Lomond. A 
short tour in Ireland followed, till I 
was recalled from enchanted Muck- 
ross to my actual prosaic surround. 


* Macmillan & Co., 1897. 


“terribly iconoclastic conclusions. 
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ings by my friend rising from his desk 
and saying:— 

“A goodish book that, isn’t it?’ 

“Capital,” I replied; “I never en- 
joyed half an hour’s reading better.” 

“Half an hour!” exclaimed my host, 
who must have been chuckling at the 
result of his ruse; “more like two 
hours, and nearly luncheon-time.” 

It was even so. Such is the charm 
of an author who is content with a 
subject he has thoroughly studied and 
understands, and is content to dis- 
pense with picturesque writing. 

Yet Dr. Lowe’s is a melancholy book, 
withal, for some people. Cherished 
beliefs are having a rocky time in 
these days. Reflections have been 
thrown lately on the authenticity of 
Robert Bruce’s spider, and the Balle- 
chin correspondence last year brought 
about a serious slump in spooks, aris- 
ing out of the irrepressible candor of 
certain members of the Psychical 
Research Society. And here comes 
Dr. Lowe, applying to our sacred 
yews, with their traditions of imme- 
morial age, the vulgar kind of evi- 
dence for which mere police magis- 
trates and men of science stickle be- 
fore they will admit anything to the 
category “proved.” Where is this 
kind of thing to stop, we want to 
know? 

The result of this unromantic sys- 
tem has been to lead Dr. Lowe to some 
He 
exposes the fallacy of De Candolle's 
theory that the age of a tree of such 
peculiar growth as the yew cau be 
calculated accurately from the concen- 
tric rings of growth in the trunk. 
Many yews have been freely sub- 
jected to pollarding, which disorgan- 
izes the flow of sap and makes the for- 
mation of wood irregular. Again, 
many of the bulkiest yew trunks are 
formed by several stems growing to- 
gether, and, even assuming that each 
ring indicates a year’s growth, the 
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sum of the rings in these compound 
stems does not represent the real age 
of the tree, but something far greater. 

Equally prevalent, and still less 
trustworthy, is the idea that an aged 
yew-tree is to be reckoned coeval with 
some ancient building beside which it 
happens to be growing. It would be 
quite as rational to calculate the age 
of wine at a dinner-party by the years 
of your host. Yet we have the grave 
and justly esteemed Loudon writing 
thus about a yew tree at Muckross 
Abbey: “As the abbey was in exist- 
ence and celebrated as a sanctuary in 
1180, the tree, which is supposed to be 
coeval with it, must be upwards of 
seven hundred years old.” Again, he 
indorses the legend about the yew at 
Dryburgh, which he mentions as “sup- 
posed to have been planted at the time 
the abbey was founded, in 1136.” Dr. 
Lowe, unfeeling critic, gives a cata- 
logue of those trees of the age of 
which there is undoubted historical 
evidence; fails to find one which can 
be shown to be much more than two 
hundred years old, and, comparing the 
bulk of these with that of trees said 
to be fifteen hundred years old, as- 
signs to them, as the utmost probable 
limit of their age, some five hundred 
years. In vain will the good people 
of Chichester point to the yews in 
Kinglye Bottom, which, it is on record, 
were there when the Norsemen drew 
up their kyuls on the beach of Sussex 
in the ninth century. Dr. Lowe coldly 
shakes his head; all that he can be got 
to admit is that there were yews 
growing in Kinglye Bottom a thous- 
and years ago. As for the Clontarf 
yew, under which every patriotic 
Irishman believes that Brian Boruimh 
breathed his last after the battle 
which shattered the Norseman’s 
power in 1014, or the Fortingall yew 
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in Perthshire, reputed to have flour- 
ished for twenty-five hundred years, 
he simply mentions them to show how 
unsafe is the foundation on which 
popular belief rests. 

Now if this sort of thing is allowed 
to go on, this country, in the opinion 
of some people, will cease to be worth 
living in. It is all but as bad as the 
doubts thrown by an irreverent anti- 
quary on the genuineness of the 
double-handed sword preserved at 
Broomhall (is it not?) as that of 
Robert the Bruce. He showed that 
double-handed swords were not in use 
till long after the Bruce had been laid 
in Dunfermline. Yew trees are so 
grave and respectable, they are so 
regular in attendance at the parish 
church, their mantle of immutable 
green is so suggestive of what is all 
but immortal, that it seems almost 
blasphemous to hint that they have 
lent themselves as accomplices to a 
successful fraud. We relinquish with 
reluctance our faith in them as living 
links with a long dead past, and feel 
disposed to shelter behind the assur- 
ance of Tennyson, who seldom, very 
seldom, went astray in natural his- 
tory:— 


O not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not in any gale, 
Nor branding summer suns avail 
To touch thy thousand years of 
gloom. 


Yet Iet me not be misunderstood. In 
natural science it behooves every man 
to be a very Chadband in stickling for 
“Terewth.” Dr. Lowe has made a 
notable addition to our knowledge, 
and has earned for his book a place as 
the standard authority on a very in- 
teresting department of woodland 
lore. 
Herbert Mazrwell. 
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“Pah! who could rest with 
abominable din going on?” said Vin- 
cent Gordon, second engineer of the 
steam-ship “Monica,” then rolling 
along parallel to the thundering 
beaches of Liberia, homeward bound 
coastwise from the Congo, as he 
turned restlessly to and fro in his 
narrow bunk. Presently, touching a 
button, the glow of an electric light 
shone forth, and the engineer sprang 
out of his berth, shaking down a pro- 
cession of cockroaches from. the 
breast of his thin pyjamas. 

“More of the beastly things,” he 
grumbled; “it’s a wonder they don’t 
eat us alive.” Next he carefully drew 
on a pair of slippers for fear of the 
toot-boring jigger insect which the 
negro pasengers bring on board—a 
precaution it is always well to take 
on an African steamer. 

Slamming the door behind him, Gor- 
don went on deck, and stood for a 
few moments blinking in the dark- 
ness. A faint trail of luminous va- 
por swept to and fro overhead, as the 
tall funnel rolled in a wide are across 
the twinkling stars, and a circle of 
ruddy light shone through the cur- 
tained port of the mate’s quarters 
upon the bridge deck. Below all was 
veiled in pitchy darkness, through 
which he could faintly make out a 
number of shadowy figures dancing in 
rings and flinging their arms about in 
time to the monotonous tapping of na- 
tive drums and a wailing chant of 
the Kroo nation. From somewhere 
forward came the wheezy tones of an 
harmonium grinding out a psalm tune, 
and Gordon smiled as he listened. He 
knew the “Monica’s” chief engineer, 
old Mack of the iron hand and caus- 
tie tongue, was forgetting the waste 
of good coal and the laziness of 


that 
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his greasers, which things usually 
troubled him much, in music. Also, 
he knew that beneath his superior’s 
somewhat ostentatious piety there lay 
a fiery temper, as well as a kindly 
heart; and it seemed probable that if 
the negro pasengers kept up that kind 
of thing much longer there would be 
trouble on foot. As he moved for- 
ward, picking bis way through the 
groups of Krooboy laborers returning 
home from the sweltering factories of 
the Oil Rivers or smoking Gold Coast 
beaches, all wildly excited at the pros- 
pect of seeing their beloved “we coun- 
try” again, something happened. The 
sharp cling-clang of a pump rose up 
through the engine-room gratings, and 
the door of his chief's quarters banged 
violently to. Then a strident voice 
cried, “Tak’ that, ye misguided hea- 
then, for creating a shamefu’ din upon 
the Sabbath nicht,” and a solid three- 
inch jet of water swept the deck fore 
and aft. 

The weird music ceased suddenly. 
A howl of rage and indignation rose 
from the swarming negroes, and 
again the door of the engineer’s room 
banged viciously. When Gordon as- 
cended the bridge-deck ladder, the 
captain leaned over the rails and ha- 
rangued the crowd in the quaint 
“coast palaver.” 

“Confound Mack,” he presently ob- 
served to his mate, “why must the 
bad-tempered old bear stir them up 
just now? We've had trouble enough 
coming down, and I'd never have ven- 
tured so near this reef-sprinkled coast 
but for the satisfaction of seeing the 
last of them to-morrow.” Then the 
speaker raised his voice: “Keep a good 
look-out, Mr. Mayne, and hold her a 
point or two southerly if you see the 
loom of land;” and a voice answered, 
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“Very good, sir,” from the height of 
the reeling bridge. 

“I suppose that pandemonium kept 
you awake, too,” said Gordon, as the 
mate strolled by, his duck jacket 
thrown open for the sake of coolness; 
and the officer answered, “Between 
cockroaches, and rats, and Krooboys, 
it’s pretty hard to close one’s eyes. 
Besides, I’m not fond of these waters; 
they find out the reefs by losing steam- 
ers in them, which is accurate but ex- 
pensive. There have been too many 
boats lost hereabouts on unchartered 
rocks. The young fourth mate up 
yonder has been working all day in 
the stifling hold, trimming raw rub- 
ber, and the smell of that is enough to 
make one stupid for a week. Thought 
I’d look round myself awhile.” 

“Why don’t you head her out, then?” 
asked Gordon, and the mate replied, 
“Well, you know, it’s usual to land 
Krooboys at dawn and steam out, in 
ease a Liberian gunboat turns up and 
wants two and a half dollars a head— 
more than any nigger’s worth—and 
we should be well clear of the coast.” 

Then the sound of a piano rose up 
through the saloon skylights, followed 
by the words of a hymn, and died 
away in the darkness over the churn- 
ing wake. 

“The south-coast missionaries,” said 
the mate, glancing down through the 
opened slides. “It’s wonderful what 
example will do. There’s the little 
gin-trader looking on the same book 
with the missionary lady, and singing 
like an angel. What would she think 
if she knew how many native wives 
he left behind in the Cameroons?” 

Gordon laughed softly as he turned 
away. Though this was the first at- 
tempt of the “Monica’s” owner’s to 
compete with the mail-boats, he had 
heard that such vagaries were every- 
day occurrences upon the coast, and 
when he stood above the “fiddly-grat- 


ings” the close of the hymn died 
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away, and was lost in the throb of the 
engines. For a time he waited, listen- 
ing to the gurgle of water along the 
bends, and the sleepy roar beneath the 
bows each time the vessel dipped her 
nose into a brimming swell. But for 
this the whole ship seemed strangely 
silent, and through the stillness the 
footsteps of the look-out pacing to and 
fro on the forecastle-head came 
sharply to his ears. Then the mellow 
tones of a bell rose out of the black- 
ness, followed by a sing-song cry, 
“All’s well. Lights burning brightly, 
sir.” “All right,” answered an invis- 
ible person from the bridge overhead, 
and the 2,000-ton steamer with her 
freight of American produce and 
precious lives swept on through the 
night, phosphorescent foam breaking 
apart beneath her bows, to reunite in 
a seething mass of green and gold sea- 
fire in the screw-tossed wake astern. 

Gordon still lingered. His watch 
was not due yet, and there was a wel- 
come coolness on deck. Then he sud- 
denly stiffened into breathless atten- 
tion, for a harsh cry rose from the 
lofty forecastle, “Breaking surf ahead, 
sir; under the star-board bow it is.” 
The wheel-chains rattled as the helm 
was jammed over, and a few moments 
later, when the captain leaped up the 
bridge-ladder, clad in pyjamas, the 
dull boom of a spouting reef came out 
of the blackness around. The tele- 
graph ‘clanged out “half-speed’’; then, 
as the song of the breakers grew 
nearer and louder, the wheel-chains 
clattered again, and the panting of 
the engines ceased. Next instant a 
ghostly mass of white flung itself 
high into the air close ahead, and a 
startled cry rang out, “Hard astern, 
sir, hard astern! My God, we're on 
the reef!” 

The grind of the propeller recom- 
menced, and the ‘“Monica’s” bows 
swung aloft on a long-backed swell; 
but her engines might not check her 
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way in time, and, as her head came 
down, there was a dull crunch, fol- 
lowed by a sickening rending of iron 
on stone, and a cloud of spray burst 
across her. A long ridge of water 
rolled in, lifted the steamer up, and 
flung her forward upon the sub- 
merged reef, spouting in sheets of 
white the whole length of her black 
wall-side. Gordon held his breath asthe 
smashing and rending of iron recom- 
menced, and then, as the next sea hove 
the vessel aloft, she drove right over 
the rock and slid off into deeper water. 

He lingered no more. Whatever 
might happen on deck, his place was 
in the engine-room below, and when 
he dropped upon the greasy top plat- 
form the gaunt figure of old Mack 
leaped past him, and sprang out upon 
the stokehold ladder. 

“Haud them down—back there, or 
1’ll split your skull!” shouted the chief, 
and holding on with one hand to the 
slippery iron, he lifted a keen-edged 
shovel. Down in the sweltering depths 
below, with the red glow of the twink- 
ling furnaces shining upon their sable 
oily skins, the Fanti firemen surged 
about the foot of the ladder. With 
yells and cries they fought for a place, 
or, clinging to the greasy rungs both 
front and back, mounted in desperate 
haste, a few white stokers vainly try- 
ing to drive them back. 

“Doon with ye,” roared Mack, and 
the blue steel whistled threateningly 
past the head of the foremost climber. 
The panic-stricken negroes hesitated, 
undecided whether to risk the proba- 
bility of a scalding death below, or 
face the certain danger above. Then 
the foremost stretched out a sinewy 
black arm, and with rage and terror 
stamped upon his twitching face, 
seized the engineer’s foot, and strove 
to shake him from the ladder. Down 
came the shovel, and the worn edge 
hit deeply into the grimy arm. With 
a scream of pain the negro loosed his 
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hold and fell backwards, dragging the 
men beneath with him in his fall. 
In an instant the gaunt engineer fol- 
lowed them, striking left and right 
with the flat of his shovel as he drove 
the frightened men back to their posts. 

“I'll get ye oot, when the time comes; 
but the first who leaves without an 
order tastes this. Noo ye understand,” 
he said, swinging the weapon; and, 
shaking off the first wild access of 
fear, the men settled down te work, 
reasgured by the confidence of their 
chief. When Gordon reached the en- 
gine-room he found a fountain of rust- 
stained water bubbling up out of the 
crank-pits and swirling about the 
checkered floor-plates at every roll. 
Mack, wearing an expression of deadly 
earnestness upon his rugged face, 
stood quietly with his hand upon the 
link-engine and his eyes’ turned 
towards the dial of the telegraph, 
waiting instructions from above. 
Three vibrating notes rang out above 
the clatter of the engines, the signal 
for “full speed ahead,” followed by a 
fourth, to show the case was urgent. 

“Noo we'll see what iron and skill 
can do,” he said, grimly, as the link 
slid over and the throttle was opened 
wide; “anither twenty pound o’ steam, 
Mr. Brown.” 

Then the mate came down, and his 
lips were dry as he said, “For Heav- 
en’s sake, drive her all you can. She’s 
going down under us, but the beach 
can’t be far.” 

Mack leaned over the crank-pit rails 
and pointed significantly to the greasy 
shower which whirled up and fell 
hissing upon the gleaming cylinder 
foot at every revolution. “The fires'll 
no burn an hour. Tell the skipper 
we'll do our best,” he said, and 
splashed away to the sweltering stoke- 
hold. Then the firemen, both black 
and white, stripped to the waist, 
worked with desperate energy in the 
glow of the fires, for they now real- 
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ized that the safety of ship and crew 
lay in their grimy hands. So, with 
much labor of rabble and pricker, 
they stirred up the mass of crackling 
coal until the gorged furnaces shone 
fiery-red, while the iron barrows of 
the trimmers clanged across the heav- 
ing plates, and the water crept stead- 
ily higher above their ankles. The 
baffle-plates were blue-hot, the fingers 
of the guages leaped up beyond the 
safety-limit, and the whole place trem- 
bled and vibrated with an over-press- 
ure of steam. 

“Keep it up, ye’re doin’ fine,” was 
all their chief said, but his quiet 
words acted like a tonic on the men, 
who but a little while ago were half 
mad with childish fear. 

When he regained the engine-room 
the water was swirling deep across 
the plates; the rapid, strident clang of 
a gorged pump, struggling vainly with 
the rising fluid, contrasted sharply 
with the grinding throb of the over- 
driven engines; and the young third 
engineer came up. 

“There’s something wrong with the 
pump rocking lever; bolt coming out, 
1 think. We'll have to stop her,” he 
said, in a shaking voice. 

“We stop for nothing,” was the 
sharp answer; “let me see the pump.” 

With the flickering light of flat oil 
lamps shining upon their perspiring 
faces, and blue wreaths of the evil- 
smelling smoke of burning tallow 
drifting about them, three men stood 
beside a maze of shining levers, which 
opened and shut as they crossed each 
other like a giant pair of shears. 

“Give me the spanner, take ye the 
hammer, Carson,” said the chief; and 
as a greaser lifted the tool Gordon 
dashed the sweat from his brow with 
a grimy hand, and interposed: 

“Let me try, it’s my work,” he broke 
in; but his chief answered gravely, 
“Circumstances alter cases. Hold 
against me, Carson.” 
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The levers swung apart, and into the 
gap which opened up the two men 
thrust their arms, while the watchers 
held their breath. The spanner 
slipped over the head of the bolt, the 
hammer clinked, then, just before the 
steel edges clashed past each other 
again, engineer and greaser snatched 
out their hands, and stood panting, to 
see how much they had accomplished. 

“Anither turn,” said Mack, and 
again the risk was faced. Spanner 
and hammer clinked, and Gordon, 
with his eyes riveted on the levers, 
waited until the upward stroke was 
finished; then, with a cry, thrust 
his chief violently backward. The 
spanner snapped off like a pipe stem 
as it passed the point of intersection, 
and the greaser also flung back his 
hand—too late. Although further 
away from the deadly centre, the bar 
gripped his forearm, and, as it bit 
deep into the soft flesh, the man ut- 
tered a short, gasping cry. When the 
levers open again there was blood 
upon their gleaming surface, and a 
limp heap lay moaning in the water 
below. 

“Carry him to the platform,” said 
yordon, hoarsely, and the chief leaned 
against a column, shivering slightly 
and glancing at the clean cut end of 
the tool in his fingers. 

“Fainted dead off,” said the greas- 
er’s comrades, as they returned and 
went silently back to their posts, for 
no man could be spared in that fierce 
race for life. The buzzing of the 
cranks grew faster and faster, and 
Gordon knew that the tip of the pro- 
peller was rising as the vessel sank 
by the head. Still the grim old chief 
stood beside the throttle-wheel, his 
keen eyes fixed on the madly racing 
machinery, until what each man had 
foreseen came about. 

Suddenly, the whole place rattled 
and shook as the engines flashed and 
danced at double their previous speed; 
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and a cry rose up above the clanging 
tumult, “The propeller’s clear; she’s 
going under, bows first.” 

As if in irony, the telegraph rang 
out, “Done with engines,’ and when 
the chief coolly turned the throttle- 
wheel, the buzzing roar died away, 
and there was a wonderful silence. 
Then from the deck overhead came 
the trampling of many feet, followed 
by the clatter of davit-falls; and the 
chief said, “Open all the valves. Up 
every man o’ ye, for his life, the 
water’ll be on the fires.” Neither 
fireman nor engineer needed a second 
telling, and when they had seen the 
last of their subordinates safely 
beyond the platforms, so they thought, 
Gordon and Mack climbed up on deck. 

As they stood beneath the fluttering 
awnings a vast column of vapor 
roared aloft from the summit of the 
funnel. Cinders and ashes rattled 
upon the canvas overhead, and blind- 
ing clouds of steam rolled across the 
deck from the stokehold gratings. 

“Just in time,” said Gordon, grate- 
fully, “the fires are drowned at last. 
The dynamo may run a little, and then 
it will be dark.” 

Blocks rattled and davit-falls ran 
whistling out as two big surf-boats 
sank down on either side of the 
bridge-deck. A few passengers stood 
huddled together against the compan- 
ion, and the mate was singing out 
hoarse orders to the men who low- 
ered the boats. From the lighted 
saloon beneath rose wild howls and 
the crash of rending wood and break- 
ing glass, and the anxious listeners 
knew that the black deck-passengers 
were smashing locker and store-room 
door in search of plunder. The after 
well swarmed with shadowy figures, 
shouting and apparently fighting sav- 
agely among themselves for whatever 
portable article they could lay their 
hands upon. More than one white 
man recalled, as he listened, what 
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happened at the sinking of another 
ship in those waters, when crew and 
passengers had hard work to escape 
alive from the maddened Krooboys. 

Presently the voice of a quartermas- 
ter rose out of the darkness below, 
“All ready now, sir; send down the 
lady and the sick,” and one by one the 
seamen lowered the few European 
passengers into the boats. As they did 
so the saloon companion echoed 
with the rush of many feet, and the 
captain shouted hoarsely, “Jam the 
doors to, before they get on deck.” 
Four seamen swung back the double 
doors, and when the bolt shot home 
the stout teak-wood trembled before a 
blow like that of a battering-ram, as 
the negroes flung themselves upon 
it. 

“There’s no telling what they might 
have done. Cast down the two well- 
ladders,” said the skipper, smiling 
grimly; and a fresh pandemonium 
broke out on the after-deck as the 
plunderers came out of the alley-ways, 
dragging their booty with them. 

“Surely you'll not leave them to 
drown?” asked a missionary; and the 
breathless mate answered _ shortly, 
“You can’t drown a Krooboy, and 
there’s surf-boats and patent rafts 
aft. Down the ladder with you.” 

Then a splash of oars told that two 
boats had got safely away, and there 
was a confused shouting from the 
high poop aft as the Krooboys swung 
the surf boats out, while others, with 
bundles of miscellaneous odds and 
ends in their hands, leaped boldly into 
the sea. At length Gordon found him- 
self in the stern of No. 3 firemen’s 
boat, and when his grimy crew thrust 
her clear, the steamer lifted a stream- 
ing wall-side high into the air, and 
the angle of the funnel grew sharp as 
she rolled wildly down upon the oppo- 
site bilge. 

“Pull for your lives; she’s going,” he 
said, and the water boiled about the 
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bows as the men bent over the oars. 
Then a cry came out of the blackness, 
“Have you Greaser Carson in your 
boat?” and, remembering he had seen 
nothing of the wounded man, Gordon 
felt his brow grow hot when he an- 
swered “No!” 

A long white gig flashed past, and 
the swell about his boat seethed be- 
neath the oars, for, waiting for no 
orders, the men slewed her round. A 
few moments later her nose drove the 
gig with a crash against the steamer’s 
side, and the two light cract swung 
wildly up and down, grinding against 
the rusty plates which rose foot by 
foot out of the water as the “Monica” 
listed more sharply over at every roll. 
Gordon recognized the gaunt figure of 
the chief engineer clinging like a cat 
to the rungs of the swinging ladder 
high above his head; and grasping the 
wet hemp when the steamer rolled 
towards them, lifted himself out of 
the boat. His feet splashed into the 
sea, and next moment he was hove 
aloft and pounded against the bar- 
nacle-crusted plates, with the back- 
wash roaring below. 

When he reached the deck at last, 
followed by half his men, a warning 
ery came from the face of the waters: 
“Back there, for your lives—she’s 
going down.” A heavy lurch flung 
Gordon against the rails, and while 
the vessel sluggishly recovered her- 
self, Mack said calmly, “There’s nae 
time to lose; down through the alley- 
way.” 

In a few seconds more they stood 
before the engine-room casings, but 
the iron door was jammed fast in its 
frame by the list and the bending of 
the angles. 

“Bring the hand-pump brake, for 
Heaven’s sake be quick!” shouted 
Gordon, and a faint cry came out 
through an open port, and was 


drowned in the gurgle of water. <A 
broad-shouldered fireman swung the 
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heavy bar aloft, and bright sparks 
flew when iron clashed against iron; 
but there was no sign of any yielding 
of the door, and the slope of the deck 
grew steeper yet. Then a greaser 
hurried towards them, carrying a 
heavy casting from winch er crane, 
and Mack wrenched it from his hands. 

“Stan’ clear,” he roared, heaving the 
weight up to the full sweep of his 
powerful arms. There was a sharp 
crash, the door flew suddenly back, 
and as the engineer plunged down on 
hands and knees across the threshold 
the mass of iron fell with a splash 
into the water beneath. Two men 
followed their chief into the dark pit, 
and when they came forth, dragging 
a helpless, dripping object with them. 
the grim old engineer dashed the 
sweat from his forehead and said, 
“At last—the Lord be thankit!” How 
they got the wounded greaser safely 
into the boat no one could quite re- 
member, but when they rowed away 
from the wallowing vessel a great 
shout went up from the surrounding 
boats, “Bravo, well done!” 

Then Gordon heard the skipper’s 
voice crying, “She’s driving in with 
the run of the sea; pull clear before 
you’re smashed in the surf, and wait 
for dawn.” 

So the oars bent and creaked, and 
while the boats drew out beyond the 
reach of the first and smoothest of the 
parallel, mile-long ridges, which 
ceaselessly hurl themselves upon the 
thundering beaches of Liberia, the 
“Monica” disappeared into the dark- 
ness astern. When burning day leapt 
suddenly from the sea-rim, as it does 
in the tropics, they managed to land 
behind a reef, and found that the 
steamer, although her holds were full 
to the vanishing point, had kept afloat, 
driving as by a miracle past outlying 
rocks, until the surge had cast her 
ashore. 

“A ghastly business,” said the cap- 
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tain, standing soaked in sea-water, 
with the early sun-rays beating down 
upon him; “must have been that con- 
founded current setting more north 
than usual. It will cost all she’s 
worth to get her off, and how I’m to 
explain matters to the Board of Trade 
I don’t quite know. The only redeem- 
ing feature in the whole affair was the 
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way you and your men brought off 
that greaser.” 

“Things micht be waur—an’ the 
ither business was all in the day's 
work,” was the quiet answer, and the 
“Monica’s” chief engineer moved 
slowly away, a grimy mixture of soot 
and brine trickling down his rugged 
face. 

Harold Bindloss. 
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What sayest thou, Earthling? how dost thou do thy work? 
Alack! my Lord! when winter morns are mirk, 
Hard do I work! 

At break of day I drive my team afield, 
My whip I wield: 

And find my plough beneath yon wintry oak, 
And there I yoke: 

For ne’er may I, through bitter frost or gloom, 
Be found at home! 

But with my oxen yoked, must straight abroad, 
Fearing my Lord: 

Ay, every day, with sweat of my bent brow, 
His land must plough, 

An acre’s space or more; sleet, frost, fierce sun, 
Ere day be done! 


What sayest thou, Earthling? is this all thy task? 


Alack, my Lord! well mayest thou wish to ask, 
Hard is my task! 

And, verily, it is not ended all, 
When night may fall. 

Then, when my team once more is driven in, 


I fill the bin 


With hay, and feed and water them: ay, marry! 
And out must carry 


The mire they make! 


At last these eyes may see 


What cheer may be 
Within my hut: to end there, boy and man, 


As we began. 
Hard work it is! 
And worse, I 


Ha! Ha! 


Hard work it is! 
wis!— 


And hard and harder in my age shall be, 
Because I am not free! 


LIVING AGE, 


Ernest Rhys. 
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The study of the characteristics of 
notable personages, past and present, 
yields nothing more surprising—cer- 
tainly nothing more humorous—than 
experiences of how frequently sim- 
plicity is closely allied to genius, and 
how often ignorance of the common- 
est things goes hand-in-hand with 
profound learning. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was largely endowed with that 
modesty or simplicity which makes a 
great man almost unconscious of his 
greatness. He met a lady friend who 
was going to see a model of the battle 
of Waterloo, and remarked to her, 
“Ah, you’re going to see Waterloo! 
It’s a very good model; I was at the 
battle, you know.” Surveying a field 
of battle, he could detect almost at a 
glance the weak points in the dispo- 
sition of the contending forces, but he 
could never tell whether his dinner 
was cooked well or ill. A first-rate 
chef was in the employment of Lord 
Seaford, who, not being able to afford 
to keep the man, prevailed on the 
Duke of Wellington to engage him. 
Shortly after entering the duke’s 
service the chef returned to his former 
master and begged him, with tears in 
his eyes, to take him back, at reduced 
wages or none at all. Lord Seaford 
asked, “Has the duke been finding 
fault?” “Oh, no—he is the kindest 
and most liberal of masters; but I 
serve him a dinner that would have 
made Ude or Francatelli burst with 
envy, and he say nothing! I go out 
and leave him to dine on a dinner 
badly dressed by my cook-maid and 
he say nothing. Dat hurt my feelings, 
my lord!” 

There is a story also told of Mr. 
Gladstone which would show that the 
true meaning of the old saying, “Do 
not mix your drinks,” was unknown 
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AND IGNORANCE. 


to the great statesman. It is said to 
have been his habit to let the wines 
which were served in the course of 
dinner mobilize at his elbow, and dur- 
ing a pause in the conversation seize 
the glass that happened to be nearest. 
On one occasion Mr. Gladstone, who 
had refreshed himself as usual in this 
hap hazard way, inveighed against the 
practice of mixing wines. It was re- 
spectfully pointed out to him that he 
had been guilty of this very act; but 
he explained, to his own satisfaction, 
that to mix wines was to fill up half a 
glass of champagne from the port de- 
canter! 

“Heckling,” or the cross-examina- 
tion of candidates for Parliamentary 
honors, is a favorite pastime in Scot- 
land during election contests. Mr. 
John Morley was asked at one of his 
meetings during his wooing of the 
constituency of Montrose, “Are you 
in favor of the abolition of cess and 
stent?” He elevated his eyebrows, 
looked perplexed for a moment, and 
then came out, amid general laughter, 


with the whimsical confession, 
“Really, gentlemen, I don’t know 
whether I am or not.” A few mo- 


ments later the right honorable gen- 
tleman had to make the dire admis- 
sion that he did not know the 
difference between white and yellow 
trout. The meeting was rather 
pained. Another well-known M. P., 
addressing a political meeting some 
time ago, hoping thereby to create a 
little enthusiasm amongst the working 
men, exclaimed, “When the polling- 
day comes, you good fellows must 
stick to me like bricks!” A hardy son 
of toil, who knew from experience 


that bricks had no adhesive property, 
rose 
said, 


in the middle of the hall and 
“You mean like mortar, don't 
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you, sir?’ Roars of laughter greeted 
this correction of the ignorance of the 
candidate. 

The following amusing extract from 
the lately published work, “Mr. 
Gregory’s Letter Box’—which con- 
tains the correspondence of a gentle- 
man who was for many years under- 
secretary for Ireland—shows that the 
ministers responsible for the good gov- 
ernment of Ireland early in the cen- 
tury were so ignorant of the social 
condition of the country that they 
confounded the Ribbon Society—a 
widespread agrarian conspiracy—with 
the weavers of ribbon in England:— 


An amateur and somewhat officious 
informer writes to Lord Sidmouth, the 
Home Secretary, February 19, 1818: 

“I am an inhabitant of Ballycastle, 
where there is a great deal of Ribbon 
work carrying on; there is not a night 
but they are met on the hills; and, as 
a good and loyal subject of His Maj- 
esty, I warn you that if some meas- 
ures don’t take place soon so as to 
quell them, I am afraid they'll mur- 
der us all in a short time. They are 
talking a great deal about rising all 
through Ireland before Easter, so 
would advise you to take some meas- 
ures that wotld put an end to the 
work, as I don’t think there is 2 Cath- 
olics in Ireland that are not Ribbon- 
men.” 

Mr. Hobhouse writes with this to 
Mr. Gregory: 

“I am directed by Lord Sidmouth to 
transmit to you the enclosed copy of 
a letter from a person giving informa- 
tion of an intended rising of the Rib- 
bon Weavers near Ballycastle,and who, 
he states, hold nightly meetings on the 
Hills, and I am to desire that you will 
submit the same for the information 
of the Lord Lieutenant.” 

Mr. Gregory sends the letters to Mr. 
Peel, and says: 

“Pray read these letters, and ex- 
plain to Mr. Hobhouse that Ribbon 
Work in Ireland is a very different 
manufacture from weaving of Rib- 
bons in England.” 


Here is another instance, also from 
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Ireland, of official betrayal of colossal 
ignorance. In October, 1845, when 
the country was getting alarmed 
about the failure of the potato crop— 
which ultimately led to the awful 
famine of 1847—Sir Robert Peel, the 
prime minister, wrote to Lord Heytes- 
bury, the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, a 
letter on the situation, which he thus 
concluded: “At what period will the 
pressure be felt? Will it be imme- 
diate, if the reports of the full extent 
of the evil are confirmed, or is there a 
stock of old potatoes sufficient to last 
for a certain time?’ The viceroy re- 
plied that he was assured “there is no 
stock whatever of last year’s potatoes 
in the country.” So little did the 
prime minister of England (who had 
been chief secretary for Ireland) and 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland know of 
the nature and cultivation of the 
potato—upon which, at the time, the 
lives of millions of the Irish people 
depended—that they imagined it was 
possible to keep them in stock for 
years, like grain! 

Absent-mindedness also seems to be 
a common failing among great men. 
An amusing story is told of the late 
Louis Pasteur, who so distinguished 
himself by his discoveries in regard to 
bacteria. While dining at his son-in- 
law’s one evening, it was noticed that 
he dipped his cherries in his glass of 
water, and then carefully wiped them 
before eating them. As this caused 
some amusement, he held forth at 
length on the dangers of the microbes 
with which the cherries were covered. 
Then he leaned back in his chair, 
wiped his forehead, and, uncon- 
sciously picking up his glass, drank 
off the contents, microbes and all! 

A friend, calling upon Peter Bur- 
rowes, the celebrated Irish barrister, 
one morning in his dressing-room, 
found him shaving with his face to 
the wail, and asked him why he chose 
so strange an attitude. The answer 
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was, “To look in the glass.” “Why, 
there is no glass there!” said the 
friend. “Bless me!” exclaimed Bur- 
rowes, “I did not notice that before.” 
Then, ringing the bell, he called the 
servant and questioned him respecting 
the looking-glass which had been hang- 
ing on the wall. “Oh, sir,” said the 
servant, “it was broken six weeks 
ago!’ A certain learned professor at 
Cambridge is a very absent-minded 
man. A friend of his had been seri- 
ously ill, When he was convalescent 
the professor used to send him jellies 
and other delicacies. One day he took 
him a fine bunch of hot-house grapes. 
The old friends were very pleased to 
see each other, and were soon deep in 
a discussion. The professor, becoming 
interested, began absent-mindedly 
picking the grapes, taking one at a 
time till they were all gone. On going 
out of the door he called back to his 
friend, “Now, mind you eat those 
grapes; they will do you all the good 
in the world!” A well-known arch- 
bishop was also noted for his absent- 
mindedness. Dining at home one 
evening, he found fault with the flavor 
of the soup. Next evening he dined 
out at a large dinner party. Forget- 
ting for the moment that he was not 
in his own house, but a guest, he ob- 
served across the table to his wife, 
“This soup is, my dear, again a 
failure.” 

There are many amusing examples 
of the infantile ignorance of judges, 
such as the late Lord Coleridge’s 
“Who is Connie Gilchrist?” Sir 
Henry Hawkins’s “What is hay?” and 
Earl Halsbury’s “Who was Pigott?” 
In a libel action by a lady journalist 
against Mr. Gilbert, a few years ago. 
Sir E. Clarke read from a book of the 
plaintiff's a description of Chopin's 
“umber-shaded hair.” Lord Russell of 
Killowen’s face assumed a look of 
blank astonishment. “What shade?’ 
said he. “Umber-shaded,” replied Sir 
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Edward. “Yes, but what shade is 
that?” pressed the chief justice. The 
British jury could stand it no longer. 
“Brown, my lord—brown,” they all cried 
with one voice; and the case pro- 
ceeded. Mr. Justice Ball, an Irish 
judge, was noted for his amusing 
manifestations of ignorance, but 
whether they were real or pretended 
has never been clearly established. 
He tried a case in which a man was 
indicted for robbery at the house of a 
poor widow. The first witness was 
the young daughter of the widow, 
who identified the prisoner as the man 
who had entered the house and 
smashed her mother’s chest. “Do you 
say that the prisoner at the bar broke 
your mother’s chest?” said the judge 
in astonishment. “He did, my lord,” 
answered the girl; “he jumped on it 
till he smashed it entirely.” The 
judge turned to the crown counsel and 
said, “How is this? Why is not the 
prisoner indicted for murder? If he 
smashed this poor woman’s chest in 
the way the witness has described he 
must surely have killed her.” “But, 
my lord,” said the counsel, “it was a 
wooden chest!” Some men were in- 
dicted at the Cork Assizes for riot and 
assault before the same judge. The 
prisoners had beaten two laborers 
who were drawing turf from a bog be- 
longing to an obnoxious landlord. 
One of the witnesses said, in the 
course of his evidence, “As we came 
near to the bog we saw the prisoners 
fencing along the road.” “Eh! what 
do you say the prisoners were doing?” 
asked Mr. Justice Ball. “Fencing, my 
lord,” “With what?” “Spades and 
shovels, my lord.” The judge, looking 
amazed, said to the crown counsel, 
“Can this be true? Am I to under- 
stand that peasants in this part of the 
country fence along the roads, using 
spades and shovels for foils?’ “I can 
explain it, my lord,” said the counsel. 
“The prisoners were making a ditch. 
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which we call a fence in this part of 
the country.” 

Nearly all great scientific discoveries 
have been combated and misunder- 
stood, even by great men. Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier fiercely opposed 
the introduction of steam power into 
the royal navy, and one day exclaimed 
in the House of Commons: “Mr. 
Speaker, when we enter her Majesty's 
naval service and face the chances of 
war, we go prepared to be hacked in 
pieces by cutlasses, to be riddled with 
bullets, or to be blown to bits by shot 
and shell; but, Mr. Speaker, we do not 
go prepared to be boiled alive!’ The 
last words he brought out with tre- 
mendous emphasis. Steam power in 
men-of-war, with boilers which at any 
moment might be shattered by an 
enemy’s shot—this was a prospect the 
gallant sailor could not face. Yet in 
a few years Sir Charles Napier found 
himself in command of the largest 
steam navy that the world had ever 
seen. Lord Stanley (subsequently the 
great Lord Derby) presided over a 
select committee of the House of Com- 
mons to examine into the state of 
steam navigation. George Stephen- 
son, the eminent engineer, who was 
examined, spoke of the probability of 
steamships crossing the Atlantic. 
“Good heavens, what do you say?” ex- 
claimed Lord Stanley, rising from his 
seat. “If steamships cross the At- 
lantic I will eat the boiler of the first 
boat.” That pledge was never re- 
deemed. 

In more recent years a Lord Chan- 
cellor, even after he had seen a 
theatre illuminated without candle or 
oil, poured ridicule on a scheme for 
“supplying every house in London 
with gas in the same manner as they 
are now supplied with water by the 
New River Company.” Again, so emi- 
nent a chemist and gas specialist as 
Sir Humphry Davy himself is al- 
leged to have said on one occasion 
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that it was as reasonable to talk of 
ventilating London with windmills as 
of lighting it with gas. It is an his- 
torical fact that, when the Houses of 
Parliament were first lighted by gas, 
more than one famous legislator was 
seen closely to scrutinize an exposed 
portion of the gas piping and then to 
touch it apprehensively, with the no- 
tion, evidently, that it might be hot 
enough to burn his fingers and en- 
danger the neighboring woodwork. 
The story of the comment of Cuvier, 
the celebrated French naturalist, on 
the definition of the word “crab,” 
adopted by the committee of the 
French Academy employed in the 
preparation of the Academy Dic- 
tionary, is well known, but is always 
fresh and amusing. The definition 
was: “Crab, a small red fish which 
walks backwards.” “Your definition 
would be perfect, gentlemen,” said 
Cuvier, “only for three exceptions. 
The crab is not a fish, it is not red, 
and it does not walk backwards.” 
The Royal Society is the English 
analogue of the French Academy. 
Many years ago a sailor who had 
broken his leg was advised to send to 
the Royal Society an account of the 
remarkable manner in which he had 
healed the fracture. He did so. His 
story was that, having fractured the 
limb by falling from the top of a mast, 
he had dressed it with nothing but tar 
and oakum, which had proved so won- 
derfully efficacious that in three days 
he was able to walk just as well as 
before the accident. This remarkable 
story naturally caused some excite- 
ment among the members of the so- 
ciety. No one had previously sus- 
pected tar and oakum of possessing 
such miraculous healing powers. Sev- 
eral letters accordingly passed be- 
tween the Royal Society and the 
humble sailor, who continued to as- 
sert most solemnly that his broken 
leg had been treated with tar and 
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oakum, and with these two applica- 
tions only. The society might have 
remained puzzled for an _ indefinite 
period had not the man remarked in a 
postscript to his last letter:— 

“I forgot to inform your honors, by 
tue way, that the leg was a wooden 
one!” 

Rather a good story is told about 
Professor Huxley when he was de- 
livering a lecture at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, some years ago. The subject 
was, “The Geographical Distribution 
of Fossil Remains of Animals’; and 
consequently numerous diagrams were 
required. Old Alexander, the porter 
of the institution, and quite a distin- 
guished character among the members 
of the society, was assisting the pro- 
fessor to hang the diagrams. The 
screen on which the diagrams were 
hung was not very large, and Huxley, 
do as he would, could not succeed 
without the blank corner of one dia- 
gram overlapping the illustration of 
another one on which he placed great 
importance. What was to be done? 
The professor asked Alexander to 
bring a pair of scissors. The scissors 
were brought, but, as the joint was 
somewhat loose, the professor was not 
able to cut the paper, and he threw 
the scissors down in disgust, adding 
that they were useless. “Vera guid 
shears, professor,” said Alexander. 
“T tell you they won’t cut,” said Hux- 
ley. “Try again,” said Alexander; 
“they will cut.” The professor tried 
again, and, not succeeding, said some- 
what angrily, “Bring me another pair 
of scissors.” Lord (then Sir William) 
Armstrong stepped forward and or- 
dered Alexander to go and buy a new 
pair. “Vera guid shears, Sir Wil- 
liam,” persisted Alexander, and, pick- 
ing up the scissors from the table, 
and placing his thumb and forefinger 
into the handles, he stepped forward 
and asked Huxley how he wanted the 
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“Cut it there,” said Hux- 


paper cut. 
ley, somewhat tartly, at the same time 


indicating the place with his fore- 
finger. Alexander took hold of the 
paper, and, inserting the _ scissors, 
pressed the blades together and cut 
off the required portion as neatly as if 
he had used a straight-edge; then, 
turning to the professor with a rather 
significant leer and twinkle of the eye, 
said, “Seeance an’ airt dinna ay gang 
thegither, professor!” Huxley and all 
present collapsed. Huxley put his 
hand into his pocket, and, taking out 
a sovereign, gave it to Alexander, add- 
ing at the same time, “You have done 
me.” The same evening Alexander re- 
lated the story with great gusto over a 
glass of whiskey to a friend. When 
asked how he dared make so free with 
such a distinguished man, he replied 
with great emphasis, “Lord, mon, they 
bits o’ professor bodies ken naething 
at a’ except their buiks!” 

A few years ago the Duke of Argyll 
was taken suddenly ill while delivering 
a lecture in a hall in Edinburgh, with 
Lord Kelvin in the chair. “When the 
aged peer was carried down to one of 
the ante-rooms,” wrote one of the 
Scottish newspapers, “one of the first 
things to be thought of was the light- 
ing of a fire, and this task was tackled 
by the duke’s host, Lord Kelvin. But 
instead of placing some paper in the 
grate and some wood on that, in the 
orthodox manner, he amazed the on- 
lookers by desperate efforts to kindle 
a handful of sticks at a gas-burner!” 
Ordinary mortals, it was added, may 
be pardoned in taking some comfort 
to themselves on learning that “even 
so great a philosopher as Lord Kelvin 
does not know how to light a fire.” 

Every one remembers the story of 
Newton, who cut a large hole in his 
room door to let his big cat out and a 
small one for the use of the kitten. 
The same anecdote is told in Ire- 
land in relation to the Rev. John 
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Barrett, D.D., who was vice-pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, at 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Dr. Barrett, who was known 
in Trinity as “Jacky,” was remark- 
able for his eccentricity and want 
of knowledge of the world, and had, it 
is stated, for half a century never 
wandered outside the walls of Trinity 
College. He had never seen the sea— 
which he compared in his imagination 
with Xenophon’s plain of wormwood. 
He was an accomplished divine, of 
blameless life, and a_ celebrated 
Hebrew scholar. His language, how- 
ever, was uniformly profane, and his 
favorite method of beginning a conver- 
sation was, “May the devil admire 
me.” On being asked on one occasion 
how he was, he replied, “Between lec- 
tures and chapels, chapels and lec- 
tures, h—1 to my soul, I have no time 
to say my prayers.” A student was 
summoned before the college authori- 
ties for shouting “Sweep! sweep!” 
after the vice-provost, who was not 
marked for cleanliness of attire. The 
student’s defence was that he was 
merely calling a sweep, whom he re- 
quired to clean the chimney of his 
rooms. The vice-provost met the ex- 
planation thus: “May the devil admire 
me, but I was the only sweep in the 
quadrangle at the time.” He was a 
notorious miser, and lost heavily in 
Irish canal shares. He was told his 
money was “sunk in the canal,” and 
immediately asked, in the simplicity of 
his heart, why could it not be fished 
up. When his attention was directed 
to the fact that the big hole in the 
door would be available for the kitten 
as well as the cat, he immediately ex- 
claimed, “Well, may the devil admire 
me, but I never thought of that be- 
fore.” At a meeting of the college 
board, at which the question of get- 
ting rid of a heap of rubbish lying in 
the college park turned up, Barrett 
suggested that a hole should be dug 


and the stuff buried in it. “But, Dr. 
Barrett,” said some one, “what shall 
we do with the stuff that comes out of 
the hole?’ “Dig another and bury it,” 
was the ready response. An old 
woman who attended Barrett went 
out one frosty morning with a penny 
to bring him a halfpenny worth of 
milk for his breakfast. As she was 
returning to the college she slipped, 
severely injuring her leg, and was con- 
veyed to Mercer's Hospital. Her 
master visited the poor creature, and 
was affected to tears when he found 
her writhing in pain. But, his penu- 
rious feelings at length getting the 
upper hand, he said, “Catty, what 
about the jug?” “Ah, sure, sir, it was 
smashed on the pavement,” she re- 
plied. “Well, well, it can’t be helped,” 
said he, “but, Catty, what about the 
halfpenny change, do you see?” 
Many great men have been remark- 
ably silent and taciturn. One of these 
was Sir William Grant, the learned 
master of the rolls. He was the most 
patient of judges. He listened for 
two days to an elaborate legal argu- 
ment as to the purport and effect of a 
certain act of Parliament, and when 
counsel had at length finished, simply 
said, “Gentlemen, that act has been 
long since repealed.” On one of his 
visits to his native county of Banff 
he rode for a few miles accompanied 
by some friends. The only observa- 
tion which escaped him was when 
passing a field of peas: “Very fine 
peas.” Next day he rode out with the 
same party and was equally silent; 
but on again passing the identical field 
of peas he muttered, “And very finely 
podded, too.” The late Mr. Parnell 
was also a rather taciturn man. One 
night in the early ’Eighties, when he 
and some of his followers were sus- 
pended for persistent obstruction in 
the House of Commons, he went up to 
the distinguished Strangers’ Gallery 
with a colleague to watch the subse- 
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quent ceurse of events in the House. 
Noticing that he was very preoccupied 
and abstracted, his colleague said: “A 
penny for your thoughts, Mr. Parnell.” 
“Well,” replied the Irish leader, “1 
was thinking how it had never struck 
me before that there are so many bald- 
headed members in the House.” Gen- 
eral Grant was also a man of remark- 
ably few words. He used to pass 
hours in company without ever open- 
ing his lips. During his visit to this 
country he dined at Apsley House, the 
guest of the second Duke of Welling- 
ton. A very distinguished company 
was present to meet him. He spoke 
in monosyllables only during the din- 
ner; but when the ladies had retired, 
he remarked aloud to his host, “My 
lord, I have heard that your father 
was a military man!” The late Pro- 
fessor Jowett is the hero of another 
amusing story of taciturnity and sim- 
plicity. The professor during his con- 
nection with Balliol College had occa- 
sion to visit some of the farms belong- 
ing to the college in the North. One 
of the leading tenants was deputed to 
take him round. A long tramp they 
had, in the course of which Dr. Jowett 
uttered not a word, while the farmer 
was too much stricken with awe to 
venture a remark. But when the 
walk was almost done, the professor 
was roused to speech. Looking over a 
stone wall to a goodly field of vivid 
green, he abruptly said, “Fine pota- 
toes.” Quoth the farmer: “Yon’s tur- 
muts.” Not a word more was spoken 
between them. 

The late Mr. Barney Barnato was, 
as is well known, an extremely 
shrewd and wide-awake man. But 
there is a story told on the Stock Ex- 
change of how a simple country par- 
son got the better of him. The parson 
wrote to him in terms something like 
the following: “Respected Sir,—As the 
vicar of—— my aim has always been 
investment and not’ speculation. 
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When your bank came out I regarded 
the shares as an investment, and I pur- 
chased 400 at 4l., sinking my little all 
in them—and a good deal more. They 
have now fallen 2/. and I am undone. 
My parish I cannot face as a bank- 
rupt, and what am I to do? I throw 
myself on your mercy.” Mr. Barnato, 
so the story goes, was deeply moved 
by this touching appeal, and wrote 
back that in the painful circumstances 
of the case he would buy back from 
the clergyman the 400 shares at 4l.— 
the price he had paid for them. Im- 
mediately on receipt of this generous 
reply the guileless country parson at 
once wired to his brokers: “Buy 400 
Barnato Banks at 2, and send round 
to Barnato Brothers, who will give 
you 4 for them.” 

Lord Blessington,the husband of the 
celebrated Countess of Blessington, 
was very susceptible to a cold, and 
had, therefore, a horror of a draught, 
He was able—Count d’Orsay used to 
declare—to detect a current of air 
caused by the key being left cross- 
ways in the keyhole of the door. He 
and his wife and a youth were one 
day walking on the banks of the 
Thames. The boy, skipping back- 
wards and forwards, went several 
times dangerously close to the edge of 
the bank. “Take care, take care!” 
cried Lord Blesington, exhibiting a 
degree of solicitude most unusual 
where another person was concerned. 
“For heaven’s sake, mind what you’re 
about, boy, or you'll certainly fall into 
the river.” After two or three repeti- 
tions of his alarm in this fashion for 
the lad, Lady Blessington, losing pa- 
tience, said, “Oh, let the boy alone; if 
he does fall into the water he swims 
like a fish.” “Yes, yes,” said his lord- 
ship in injured tones, “that’s all very 
well; but what about me? _ I shall 
catch my death of cold driving home 
in the carriage with him.” 

The pleasant coffee-room of the old 
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“Star and Garter” at Richmond— 
which was burned down in 1869—was 
patronized by statesmen, politicians 
and writers. On Saturday evenings 
it was regularly visited by a middle- 
aged gentleman of rather broad stat- 
ure, with gray hair, and a large shirt- 
collar, which formed a conspicuous 
feature in his attire. He would dine 
always alone at a particular corner 
table, and after dinner it was his hu- 
mor to build up before him a pyramid 
of tumblers and wine-glasses, which 
be topped with a decanter. Occasion- 
ally the whole structure would topple 
over and litter the table with its ruins. 
Then the middle-aged gentleman 
would rise, pay his bill, including the 
charge for broken glass, and depart. 
The waiters knew him well. He was 
Thomas Babbington, Lord Macaulay! 
A well-known archbishop of Dublin 
was, towards the end of his life, at a 
dinner given by the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. In the midst of the dinner 
the company was startled by seeing 
the archbishop rise from his seat, 
looking pale and agitated, and crying, 
“It has come—it has come!” “What 
has come, your Grace?” eagerly cried 
half a dozen voices from different 
parts of the table. “What I have been 
expecting for some years—a stroke of 
paralysis,’ solemnly answered the 
archbishop. “I have been pinching 
myself for the last ten minutes, and 
find my leg entirely without sensa- 
tion.” “Pardon me, my dear arch- 
bishop,” said the hostess, looking up 
to him with a quizzical smile, “pardon 
me for contradicting you, but it is my 
leg that you have been pinching!” 
Sheridan Knowles, the dramatist, 
was also noted for his absence of 
mind. As he was walking down the 
Strand one day with a friend he 
stopped to greet a gentleman, who, 
however, received him very coldly. 
“Do you know,” said he to Knowles, 
“that you owe me an apology?” “An 
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apology! what for?’ asked the drama- 
tist. “For not keeping that dinner 
engagement you had with me last 
Thursday. I had a number of people 
to meet you, and you never came or 
even sent an explanation of your ab- 
sence.” “Oh, I’m so sorry,” exclaimed 
Knowles; “I’ve such a memory that I 
forgot all about the affair; forgive me 
and invite me to another dinner.” It 
was then arranged that he should 
dine with the gentleman on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday; and in order to 
secure against the engagement being 
again forgotten, he there and then 
recorded it in his diary. On rejoining 
his friend he told him the story of his 
lapse of memory. “Who is the gen- 
tleman?”’ asked his friend. “Well, I'm 
blest,” cried Sheridan Knowles; “I 
have forgotten his name.” “That's 
funny,” said the friend; “but you can 
easily find it out by referring to the 
directory. You know his address, of 
course.” “No, not even that,” roared 
the unhappy dramatist. "The late Mr. 
Justice Keogh was, in the latest years 
of his eventful career, afflicted with 
this unpleasant failing of memory. 
On the occasion of a “bar dinner” at 
his house he went upstairs to dress, 
but did not reappear. The company 
sat patiently for some time, till at 
length—just as their hunger was get- 
ting the better of their manners, and 
an emissary was being despatched to 
hunt up the missing judge—his lord- 
ship appeared, and explained, with 
many apologies, that, imagining he 
was retiring for the night, he had un- 
dressed and got into bed. After an 
hour’s sleep he awoke, when it sud- 
denly struck him that he had not yet 
dined, on which he hurried down to 
his guests. He once attended a rep- 
resentation of “Macbeth”in the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin. It will be remem- 
bered that the witches, in reply to 
the Thane’s inquiry what they were 
doing, declared they were doing “A 
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deed without a name.” Catching the 
sound of the words, and no doubt im- 
agining he was on the bench in the 
Four Courts, Keogh exclaimed, to the 


Cornhill Magazine. 


Tolstoy’s. Plan "of Redemption. 


astonishment of the audience, “A deed 
without a name! Why, it’s not worth 


" 


sixpence! 
Michael MacDonagh. 





TOLSTOY’S PLAN 


The most pathetic figure in Europe 
is not the Emperor William, though a 
monarch who is about to visit Jerusa- 
lem with two hundred ministers of 
religion, all under the guardianship of 
Mr. Cook, and who occupies spare 
moments in helping a fire brigade to 
put out a blaze in a chimney, is not 
without elements of pathos. The 
Kaiser’s successful rival in this regard 
is Count Tolstoy. That singular man 
has issued another pronouncement 
against military service. It was pub- 
lished in the “Westminster Gazette” on 
Wednesday under the title of “Delenda 
est Carthago.”’ Carthage, we presume, 
is the system of militarism all over 
the world; but Tolstoy is scarcely for- 
tunate in his choice of a historic quota- 
tion, for the people who originally said 
“Delenda est Carthago” established on 
its ruins the greatest military su- 
premacy the world has seen. The 
ghost of Scipio would be considerably 
astonished if he could read Tolstoy’s 
article. It is inspired by angry amaze- 
ment at the spectacle of the people— 
even enlightened, sensible Christians, 
who would not commit a murder or 
even kill an animal—consenting to 
serve under military conscription, and 
going out to murder and plunder on the 
large scale which is called war, at the 
bidding of “an insignificant minority, 
who live in luxury and idleness upon 
the labor of the workers.” Tolstoy has 
in his mind, of course, the Russian 
moujik, who is sent to fight and be 
killed for he knows not what when it 
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pleases the government of the Czar to 
issue a decree. The government of the 
Czar is in no modern sense a govern- 
ment for and by the people, and there- 
fore it offends a logical mind that such 
a despotism should control the lives of 
millions who have no voice in its coun- 
cils. But Tolstoy has no better opin- 
ion of any other government. We 
fancy in this country that with a gen- 
eral election we make the government 
of our choice. He would tell us none 
the less strenuously that, as enlight- 
ened, sensible Christians, we are out- 
raging the holiest principles by paying 
for a war office and an admiralty, and 
by clamoring for a spirited foreign pol- 
icy which is to safeguard our trade 
against the encroachments of our 
rivals. True, we have no conscription; 
but we hire men with souls at a very 
small sum to fight our battles, to kill 
or be killed, and after a few years (if 
they survive) we turn them adrift with 
a pension of sixpence a day. 

It is all very deplorable, but what is 
the remedy? Tolstoy finds the remedy 
so simple that he cannot understand 
why it is not at once put into prac- 
tice. Let every citizen refuse to bear 
arms. Let the Russian conscript ig- 
nore the official summons to the ranks. 
Let Tommy Atkins resolve to be a citi- 
zen, and regard all fighting in public 
or private quarrels with pious horror. 
When the governments have no armies 
to do their bidding, universal peace 
will ensue. There will be no more con- 
quests; colonies will not be made nor 
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held by the sword. The governments 
—‘‘villains” who infect us from our 
childhood with “the diabolic spirit of 
patriotism”—will “vanish like owls be- 
fore the daylight,” and society will be 
organized under “new human and 
brotherly conditions.” Nationality 
will be abolished and frontiers will dis- 
appear. Russia will be England, Eng- 
iand will be Russia, and China will be 
both of them. Having disposed of the 
“villains,” we should have no need of 
governments, though it may be pre- 
sumed that Tolstoy would approve the 
formation of committees of godly men 
to look after the water supply and the 
post-office. Still, we are confronted by 
the initial difficulty about the military 
service. Tolstoy cites some of the 
earliest Christian writers. He says 
that “isolated individuals” in several 
countries have rejected the military 
obligation; that the Quakers and other 
sects have acted on the same view; 
that at this moment “a whole popula- 
tion of fiteen thousand are now for 


the third year successfully resisting 


the powerful Russian government.” 
All this does not go very far towards 
a universal practise; but Tolstoy is as- 
tonished that it should make so slight 
an impression on “the enlightened 
friends of peace.” They “not only re- 
frain from recommending this method. 
but cannot bear the mere mention of 
it, and when it is brought before them 
they pretend not to have noticed it,” 
or they say that it is “an ineffectual, 
silly method,” and that arbitration is 
the only cure for war. What is the 
good of arbitration when the “villains” 
are determined to find pretexts for 
keeping up armies? No, let every man 
determine that he will have no more 
soldiering, and then the problem will 
be solved. It will annoy the “villains”; 
they will treat him to imprisonment 
and exile; but does he not see that the 
refusal of military service, and even 
the punishment, make “an advanta- 


geous insurance” against the dangers 
of military life? How pleasant would 
be exile when you reflected that you 
had escaped the risk of being shot on 
the battlefield, or of dying of disease, 
or of leading a useless and corrupt ex- 
istence in a barrack! Besides, if all the 
possible conscripts were to rise as one 
man against the conscription, there 
would not be enough “sufficiently 
stupefied people left to contribute to- 
wards the punishment of one who re- 
fuses to participate in their oppres- 
sion.” 

This reasoning shows that Tolstoy is 
(as Mr. Perris has called him) a Ti- 
tanie child. Only the most childlike 
mind would conceive this idea of whole 
races acting like a few visionaries in 
defiance of fundamental instinct. It 
would be as rational for “the enlight- 
ened friends of peace” in this country 
to call upon all consumers of alcohol 
to give it up, so as to cripple the 
finances of our armaments, or to refuse 
payment of all taxes which are applied 
to the manufacture of engines and 
munitions of war. As the gentleman 
says in Ibsen, people don’t do these 
things. There can be no such organic 
impulse towards the destruction otf 
nationality and patriotism as Tolstoy 
imagines there would be if the people 
were not “hypnotized” by the “vil- 
lains.” It is an entire delusion to sup- 
pose that the Russian moujik, if he 
were not coerced into battalions, would 
straightway shed tears of fraternal en- 
thusiasm on the bosom of the Turk. 
The laws of racial development cannot 
be obliterated in that way; nor can 
they be perceptibly modified by the 
preaching of an enthusiast who used 
to write excellent novels, which he 
now considers pernicious, and who 
has made a system of Christianity for 
himself, dismissing all the rest as 
“false and perverted.” The quaintest 
touch in Tolstoy’s article. is the at- 
tempt to meet the objection that, if 
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there were no force to preserve pub- 
lic order, the wicked would run riot and 
honest men would not come by their 
own. Tolstoy remarks that this is no 
great matter, because, as it is, the 
wicked triumph over “the Christians.” 
This is as if a judge were to refuse to 
punish a burglar because some other 
burglar had successfully defied the po- 
lice. But Tolstoy has a sweeping 
formula for difficulties of this kind. 
“The consideration of the general re- 
sult for the world from such or such 
of our actions cannot serve as a guide 
for our conduct and activity.” Thieves 
may break through and steal; but the 
citizen who does not defend his goods 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has not resisted evil, and also the 
satisfaction of expecting that thieves 


The Speaker. 
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will presently leave off stealing 
because they are not punished. If 
the British and Egyptian troops in the 
Soudan were to throw away their 
arms and permit themselves to be mas- 
sacred by the Khalifa’s warriors, and 
if all Egypt prostr:.ted itself before 
the Khalifa and submitted to fire and 
sword, we should have the satisfaction 
of feeling that the general result for 
Egypt was no criticism of the insan- 
ity which had brought it about. War 
is horrible, many wars are unjust, and 
patriotism is often foolish; but this is 
only to say that human nature is very 
imperfect. It cannot be reconstructed 
on a wild plan which leaves out all the 
elements that have played the strong- 
est part in the human evolution. 





THE HIGHEST PATRIOTISM. 


O Lord, I have this certain trust, 
That as the sunbeam cannot stray, 

My life, for all the motes and dust, 
Will hold me some unerring ray. 


Whate’er betide me, this I know, 

That I have come, O Lord, from Thee. 
Thou goest with me as I go, 

And in my steps Thou guidest me. 


I fain would walk a little way, 
For thus upon Thy wings I fly. 
It is not I who live to-day. 
It is the Lord who cannot die. 


From God we come, to God we go, 
And though we may not see Thy face, 
By Faith and Hope and Love we know 
That God fills all the interspace. 


And when we wander from the way, 
Open our eyes that we may see 

How oft the feet of them that stray 
Are slowly turning back to Thee. 


Ernest H. Coleridge. 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


PLOTTERS AGAINST PLOTTERS. 


“How can I tell the true men from 
the knaves? To rouse the quarters 
would be to show that we know, and 
to ourselves spring the mine which is 
to destroy us. And if we brought men 
into the house who are leagued with 
the fiends outside, then would their 
work be: done for them. There are a 
very few whom I know to be faithful, 
but how to secure them without giving 
the alarm—my God! how helpless we 
are!” 

“Perhaps I can help you, Colonel 
Verney,” said Landless. 

In the midst of a dead silence the 
eyes of each occupant of the room—the 
master, the courtier, the wounded cap- 
tain, the women, trembling in each 
other’s arms—were turned upon the 
speaker who stood before them, hag- 
gard, torn and bleeding, but with a 
quiet power in his dark face and stead- 
fast eyes. 

“You?” said the master 
“What can you do?” 

“T will tell you,” said Landless, “but 
I must be freed from these bonds 
first.” 

Another pause, and then Sir Charles, 
responding to a nod from his kinsman, 
walked over to Landless, and with his 
rapier cut the ropes which bound him. 

“Now speak!” said the colonel. 


sternly. 


The quarters lay, to all appearance. 


* From ‘Prisoners of Hope.’’ By Mary John- 
ston. Houghton, Miffin & Co., publishers. 
Price $1.50. 


wrapt in the profoundest slumber—no 
movement in the low-browed cabins, 
or in the lane or square; no sound 
other than the croak of the frogs in 
the marshes, the wail of the whip- 
poor-wills, and the sighing of the 
night wind in the pines. All was dark, 
save in the east, where the low stars 
were beginning to pale. Before them 
glowed a dull red spark, shining dimly 
across a long expanse of black marsh 
and water, and coming from Captain 
Laramore’s ship, anchored off the 
Point. 

One moment it seemed the only light 
in the wide landscape of darkness; the 
next the flame of the torch, streaming 
sidewise in the wind, cast an orange 
glare upon the dead tree in the centre 
of the square and upon the window- 
less fronts of the cabins surrounding 
it. The torch was in the hand of the 
overseer, who went the rounds, strik- 
ing upon each door, and summoning 
the inmates of the cabin to the square. 
“The master wants a word with you,” 
was all the answer he vouchsafed to 
startled, sullen or suspicious inquiries. 
In five minutes the square was 
thronged. White and black, servant 
and slave, rustic, convict, Jew, Turk, 
Indian, mulatto, quadroon, coal-black. 
untamed African—the motley crowd 
pressed and jostled towards that end 
of the square at which stood the 
master, his kinsman, the overseer, and 
Godfrey Landless. Behind them on 
the steps of the overseer’s house were 
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the Muggletonian, Havisham, and 
Trail. They had been unbound. In 
the Muggletonian’s scarred face was 
stolid indifference, but Trail looked 
furtively about until he spied Luiz 
Sebastian, when he signalled ““What is 
it?” with his eyes. The mulatto shook 
his head, and continued to shoulder his 
way through the press until he stood 
in the front row, face to face with the 
party from the great house. On one 
side of him was the Turk, on the other 
an Indian. 

The master stepped a pace or two in 
front of his companions, and held up 
his hand for silence. When the ex- 
cited muttering had sunk into a 
breathless hush he beckoned to Land- 
less, and the young man stepped to his 
side. There were many streaming 
lights by now, and men saw each 
other, now clearly, now darkly, as the 
fitful glare rose and fell. 

“Now, my man,” said the master in 
a loud, slow voice, “you will point out 
to me, as you have agreed to do, every 
man concerned in the plot discovered 
this morning. And you whom he 
designates, I command you, in the 
name of the king, to surrender peace- 
ably. Your hope of pardon depends 
upon your doing so. Now, Landless!” 

“John Havisham,” said Landless. 

“Taken red-handed,” quoth the 
master. “Place him here, Woodson, in 
front of us. When all are in line I 
shall have a word to say to them.” 

Havisham advanced with quiet dig- 
nity, passing Landless as if unaware 
of his presence. “I surrender,” he 
said, raising his voice, “because I have 
no choice. And I advise those of our 
number here present to do the same. 
Our plans known, our friends taken, 
betrayed and deserted by the man in 
whom we trusted most, whom we 
called our leader, we have, indeed, no 
choice.” 

“Win-Grace Porringer,” said Land- 
less. 


Plotters Against Plotters. 


The Muggletonian threw up his 
arms. “Iscariot!” he cried wildly. 
“Woe, woe to him by whom offences 
come! Well for thee, son of Warham 
Landless, hadst thou never been born! 
By the power given to the Two Wit- 
nesses and to their followers I curse 
thee! Thou shalt be anathema ma- 
ranatha! Famine, thirst and a violent 
death be thy portion in this life, and 
in the world to come mayest thou burn 
forever, howling! Amen and amen!” 

Luiz Sebastian fixed his great eyes 
upon Landless. “If he calls my 
name,” said the wicked brain behind 
the blandly smiling face, “shall I, or 
shall I not? It is many minutes to 
moonrise yet.” 

But Landless did not call him. He 
passed him by as he had passed Trail, 
and named another rustic at some lit- 
tle distance from the mulatto, then a 
Fifth Monarchy man, then a veteran 
of Cromwell’s, then the plantation 
miller and the carpenter, then two 
more Oliverians, then more peasants. 
Each man, as his name was called, 
stepped forward into the lengthening 
line that faced the master and his 
party, standing with pistols levelled 
and cocked; and each man bestowed 
upon Godfrey Landless a curse, or 2 
look that was bitterer than a curse. 

Upon the crowd fell a silence so in- 
tense that nature herself seemed to 
have ceased to breathe. Luiz Sebas- 
tian, darting glances here, there and 
everywhere, from eyes in which doubt 
was fast growing into certainty, came 
upon something which told its own 
tale. The women’s cabins were at 
some distance from the square, and 
nearer to the great house, and from 
the one to the other was passing a hur- 
ried line of women and children with 
the under-overseer at their head. 

With the sight vanished the last 
remnant of doubt from the mind of 
the mulatto. ... Landless saw what 
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he saw; saw the intention with which 
he slipped out of range of the pistols; 
saw the wicked light in his face; saw 
him beckon to the Indian and point te 
the forest; saw the glistening and roll- 
ing eyeballs and the working lips of 
the throng of slaves who had by im- 
perceptible degrees separated from the 
whites and were now massing to- 
gether at one side of the square; saw 
the Turk with a knife in his hand; saw 
Trail edging away from the group be- 
fore the overseer’s cabin—and sprang 
forward, his powerful figure instinct 
with determination, the set calm of 
the face with which he had met Havi- 
sham’s quiet disdain and the impreca- 
tions of the other conspirators broken 
up into fire and passion, high and re- 
solved. Blood was upon it still, and 
upon his arms and half-naked breast; 
his eyes burned; and as he threw up 
his arm in a gesture of command, he 
looked the very genius of war, and he 
seized and held every eye and ear. 
“Men!” he cried, addressing himself 
to the line he had called into being. 
“Havisham, Arnold, Allen, Braxton! 
we fought in the same cause once, 
fought for God and the Common- 
wealth! To-night we will fight again, 
and together—fight for our lives and 
for the honor of women! Comrades, I 
am no traitor! I have not sold you! 
You have cursed me without cause! 
Listen! Colonel Verney, will you re- 
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peat the oath you swore to me an hour 
ago?” 

The master stepped to his side. “I 
swear,” he cried, in his loud, manly 
voice, “by the faith of a Christian, by 
the honor of a gentleman, that not one 
of you whose names have been given 
by this man, shall in any way suffer 
by having been privy to this plot. I 
will so work with the governor and 
council that your bodies shall not be 
touched, nor your time of service in- 
creased. Bygones shall be bygones 
between us. This applies to all save 
this man, the head and front of the 
conspiracy. Him I cannot save. He 
must pay the penalty, but he shall be 
the scapegoat for the rest of you. 
You have my promise, the promise of 
a man who never breaks his word for 
good or evil.” 

“In the woods yonder are Indians,” 
cried Landless. “They wait but for 
moonrise, for the appointed hour, to 
fall upon the plantation. You called 
me traitor! It is Luiz Sebastian and 
Trail who are the traitors, the betray- 
ers! They are leagued with the In- 
dians and with the slaves. Look at 
them, and see that I speak truth!” 

The silence of the  Oliverians, 
stricken dumb by this new turn of 
affairs, was broken by Havisham'‘s 
crying to Landless:— 

“What are we to do, friend?” 
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In view, then, of the present position 
—the movement of Russia in the north, 
and of France in the south, and now 
with Germany also established on the 
mainland between the two and flank- 


*From “China in Transformation.” By 
Archibald R. Colquhoun. Harper & Brothers, 
publishers. Price $3.00. 
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ing the Russian position; with a Rus- 
sian system of railways being pushed 
forward with feverish haste (the Siber- 
ian Railway to be completed in four 
years, and the Manchurian railways in 
six); with Russian influence all-power- 
ful at Peking, and dominating her 
working partner, practically a hostage 
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to Russia—what is to be done? After 
all, that is the crux of the whole prob- 
lem. 

It is useless for this country to talk 
of safe-guarding our interests in the 
Far East if we are bent on empire- 
making in Central Africa. Its most san- 
guine advocates hope only to create in 
the Dark Continent another, an infer- 
ior, India—minus the population and 
the civilization. But the deadly cli- 
mate and the status of the negro race 
preclude all idea of our ever founding 
such an empire. I am in favor of 
“white man’s” countries, and also of 
purely trading markets, but Equator- 
ial Africa promises neither. Yet Brit- 
ain thinks it good business to make 
railways in Uganda, while she has act- 
ually not seen her way to connect In- 
dia and China, the two most pupulous 
empires in the world. We have only 
a certain reserve fund to draw upon, 
and we have to choose between objects 
to which we shall apply it. Our enter- 
prises in Central Africa are mainly ter- 
ritorial, the very elements of com- 
merce in such a savage country being 
necessarily non-existent. So long as 
our resources, moral and material, are 
drained off to found an Equatorial Af- 
rican empire, so long, in my opinion, 
will our substantial interests all over 
the world, but more especially in the 
Far East, be neglected. Presuming, 
however, as an absolute preliminary 
to effective action in China, that the 
country seriously means to devote to 
its interests in China a fair propor- 
tion of its attention, we have two 
agencies ready for use at our command 
—financial resources and sea-power. 

In certain critical situations—such as 
the present—we possess the power to 
assist China and lay down conditions, 
and the opportunity should be taken 
advantage of; but we must beware 
that we do not expend our resources 
merely to secure another creditor. To 
rely on diplomacy alone will be en- 
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tirely futile, for our diplomacy, which 
has failed in the past, is not likely to 
alter for the better. We must make 
up our minds what we mean to strive 
for, and how we are going to get it. 
The old days of monopoly, when we 
“stumbled into success,” are gone for- 
ever, and we have entered upon an era 
of politico-commercial competition of 
a very fierce nature. The pursuit of 
trade and empire will not relax, but 
will increase, and we must readjust 
our antiquated machinery, employing 
all the methods of modern education, 
modern discipline and modern govern- 
ment. The line of conduct to be pur- 
sued by the mercantile maritime na- 
tions is clear. Their policy is to 
strengthen their position and influence 
at Peking, with a view to keeping 
open a market of three hundred and 
fifty millions ready for development, 
and towards that end to induce China 
—by pressure, if necessary—to adopt 
measures which would be of advan- 
tage to all the world, including herself. 
The position is difficult, but it has to 
be faced. Foremost among these 
measures is the opening of the country 
to foreign enterprise and capital by 
means of communications, railways 
and waterways—for they are the nec- 
essary preliminaries to administrative 
reforms—which it is uselessto attempt 
until efficient communications exist. 
These once established, administrative 
reforms will follow as a natural conse- 
quence. That China can have no in- 
superable objection to giving way on 
this question of internal communica- 
tions is made clear by the concessions 
she has already granted to Russia for 
an immense network of railways with- 
in Chinese territory; the granting of 
similar railway rights even to France 
in the south; the arrangement made 
last year with a so-called “Belgian” 
syndicate for the Peking-Hankau line; 
the important railway and mining 


rights granted to Germany, and, quite 
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recently, the concessions made in 
northern and central China. The Chi- 
nese have attempted to carry out rail- 
way schemes without foreign control 
and by means of Chinese capital, and 
have failed completely. In the matter 
of mining enterprises the same may be 
said, though in a minor degree. 

Now is the time to press on China a 
comprehensive policy of opening the 
country. In pressing such measures 
the mercantile powers would be on 
solid ground, more especially if what 
Was urged were not exclusive, but for 
the evident security of China and the 
prosperity of her entire foreign trade. 
The Chinese are, on their part, not un- 
willing to have a counterbalance 
pressed on them, but they must be 
strengthened and stiffened. No surer 
method of supporting China can be de- 
vised than the introduction of the cap- 
ital of Britain, the United States and 
Germany, the chief commercial na- 
tions of the world. Railways must 
connect our land-base, Burma, and our 
sea-base, Hongkong, with the Upper 
Yangtsze; for such a connection is nec- 
essary both for the safety of China 
and India. The waterways must be 
opened by steam in every direction. 
The mines of central and southern 
China must be exploited. Capitalists, 
manufacturers and merchants must be 
alert, and should be supported by their 
governments in every possible manner. 
The interest of our colonies in this 
question should by no means be over- 
looked. It is right that they should co- 
operate in the question of colonial de- 
fence, but in all imperial concerns it is 
the mother-country that must lead. 
Should she not recognize her duty, it 
may be safely predicted that Austra- 
lians and Canadians will yet. bitterly 
resent the neglect of their obvious in- 
terests. Through Canada lies the all- 
Kritish route to the Far East, and the 
natural destiny of Australia, as of the 
United States, is to enjoy the freedom 
I. 26 
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of the Pacific. Our colonial kinsmen 
rightly look to us to see that the vast 
trading regions of China and Japan are 
kept open. 

The general position with which we 
have to deal in its salient features is 
as follows: 

A few years hence European Russia 
will be linked to the Pacific. Her Si- 
berian and Manchurian provinces will 
be joined through southern Manchuria 
with the Liaotung Peninsula. The 
hinterland of that peninsula will be 
traversed by railways, its great min- 
eral wealth will have entered upon the 
initial stage of development. The 
strategic positions—Port Arthur, Tal- 
ienwan and Kinchau—held by Russia, 
guarding this hinterland and command- 
ing the inland Chinese waters, and 
dominating Peking and northern China 
absolutely, will have been completed. 
Corea will be held in a vice, to be dealt 
with later, Japan being meanwhile 
placated by an illusory free hand there 
and being pushed southward on the 
“room for both” theory. Germany will 
develop her hinterland from Kiao- 
chau, and, by reason of her position in 
Europe and in China, will be a hostage 
to fortune at that place, unless a fund- 
amental change occurs bringing about 
an active working understanding be- 
tween herself and England. France, 
in the south, the junior partner in the 
Franco-Russian alliance, will continue 
her political programme, which is to 
drive in a wedge—not necessarily a 
territorial one—between Burma and 
the Upper Yangtze. She will also en- 
deavor to hinder connections, 
through the western and northern hin- 
terlands of Honkong, with Yunnan on 
the west and the Central Yangtze on 
the north. Japan, having come to an 
arrangement Russia regarding 
Corea, has acquired a hold upon Fu- 
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The next stage will be the Russian 
domination of Mongolia, and, unless 
arrested by Britain, of Tibet also; and, 
should this come to pass, nothing can 
save northwestern China down to the 
Yangtsze basin. 


. . . . 


It is time that countries like Eng- 
land, the United States, Australasia, 
and Germany, too, set themselves to 
study these Far Eastern movements. 
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It would be well to reflect on the his- 
tory of the ancient kingdoms formed 
by Genghiz and his successors, for 
history is repeating itself. Russia is 
conquering by modern methods the 
kingdom of Genghiz; and the Russian 
Tsar, once Emperor of China, will take 
the place of the Tartar conquerors 
who carried fire and sword throughout 
Europe and eastern, western and 
southern Asia. 
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A table, covered by a snowy cloth 
and set ready for a meal, stood before 
him. He walked around it, rapped on 
a door, behind which he heard a mur- 
mur of voices, and was immediately 
favored with a sight of an Acadien 
kitchen. 

This one happened to be large, lofty, 
and of a grateful irregularity in shape. 
The ceiling was white as snow, and a4 
delicate blue and cream paper adorned 
the walls. The floor was of hard wood 
and partly covered with brightly col- 
ored mats, made by the skilful fingers 
of Acadien women. There were sev- 
eral windows and doors, and two pan- 
tries, but no fireplace. An enormous 
Boston cooking range took its place. 
Every cover on it glistened with black- 
ing, every bit of nickel plating was 
polished to the last degree, and, as if 
to show that this model stove could 
not possibly be malevolent enough to 
throw out impurities in the way of 
soot and ashes, there stood beside it a 
tall clothes-horse full of white ironed 
clothes hung up to air. 

But the most remarkable ‘thing in 
this exquisitely clean kitchen was the 

*From ‘Rose A Charlitte."’ By Marshall 


Saunders. L. C, Page & Co., publishers. Price 
$1.50. 
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mistress of the inn, tall, willowy Mrs. 
Rose & Charlitte, who stood confront- 
ing the newcomer with a dish-cover in 
one hand and a clean napkin in the 
other, her pretty face fiushed from 
some sacrifice she had been offering 
upon her huge Moloch of a stove. 

“Can you give me some lunch?” 
asked Vesper, and he wondered 
whether he should find a descendant 
of the Fiery Frenchman in this placid 
beauty, whose limpid blue eyes, girlish, 
innocent gaze, and thick braid of hair, 
with the little confusion of curls on 
the forehead, reminded him rather of 
a Gretchen or a Marguerite of the 
stage. 

“But yes,” said Mrs. Rose 4 Char- 
litte, in uncertain yet pretty English. 
and her gentle and demure glance 
scrutinized him with some shrewdness 
and accurate guessing as to his attain- 
ments and station in life. 

“Can you give it to me soon?’ he 
asked. 

“I can give it soon,” she replied, and 
as she spoke she made an almost im- 
perceptible motion of her head in the 
direction of the neat maid-servant be- 
hind her, who at once flew out to the : 
garden for fresh vegetables, while, 
with her foot, which was almost as 
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slender as her hand, Mrs. Rose & 
Charlitte pulled out a damper in the 
stove, that at once caused a still more 
urgent draft to animate the glowing 
wood inside. : 

“Can you let me have a room?” pur- 
sued Vesper. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Rose, and she 
turned to the third occupant of the 
kitchen, a pale child with a flower- 
like iace and large, serious eyes, who 
sat with folded hands in a little 
chair. “Narcisse,” she said in French, 
“wilt thou go and show the judge’s 
room.” 

The child, without taking his fasci- 
nated gaze from Vesper, responded, in 
a sweet, drawling voice, “Ou-a-a-y, ma 
ma-r-re” (yes, my mother). Then, ris- 
ing, he trotted slowly through the din- 
ing-room and up the staircase to a hall 
above, where he gravely threw open 
the door of a good-sized chamber, 
whose chief ornament was a huge 
white bed. 


The child waited patiently until the 
stranger had smoothed down his black 
curls, then, stretching out a hand, he 
mutely invited him to descend to the 
parlor. 

Upon arriving there, he modestly 
withdrew to a corner, after pointing 
out a collection of photographs on the 
table. Vesper made a pretence of ex- 
amining them until the entrance of his 
landlady with the announcement that 
his lunch was served. 

She shyly set before him a plate of 
soup, and a dish which she called a 
little ragofit, “not as good as the 
ragotits of Boston, and yet eatable.” 

“How do yoy know that I am from 
Boston?” asked Vesper. 

“I do not know,” she murmured, 
with a quick blush. “Monsieur is 
from Halifax, I thought. He seems 
English. I speak of Boston because it 
was there that I learned to cook.” 

Vesper said nothing, but his silence 
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seemed to invite a further explanation, 
and she went on, modestly: “When L 
received news that my husband had 
died of yellow fever in the West 
Indies, neighbors said, ‘What will you 
do?” My stepmother said, ‘Come 
home;’ but I answered, ‘No; a child 
that has left its father’s roof does not 
return. I will keep hotel. My house 
is of size. I will go to Boston and 
learn to cook better than I know.’ So 
I went, and stayed one week.” 

“That was a short time to learn cook- 
ing,” observed Vesper, politely. 

“I did not study. I bought cuisine 
books. I went to grand hotels and re- 
garded the tables and tasted the 
dishes. If I now had more money, I 
would do similar,” and she anxiously 
surveyed her and the 
aristocratic young man seated at it; 
“but not many people come, and the 
money lacks. However, our Lord 
knows that I wish to educate my 
child. Strangers will come when he is 
older.” 

“And,” she went on, after a time, 
with mingled reluctance and honesty, 
“I must not hide from you that I have 
already in the bank two hundred dol- 
lars. It is not much; not so much as 
the Gautreaus, who have six hundred, 
and Agapit, who has four, yet it is a 
starting.” 

Vesper slightly wrinkled his fore- 
head, and Mrs. Rose, fearful that her 
cooking displeased him, for he had 
searcely tasted the ragodt and had put 
aside a roast chicken, hastened to ex- 
plain, “That pudding is but over- 
heated, and I did wrong to place it 
before you. Despise it if you care, 
and it will please the hens.” 

“It is a very good pudding,” said 
Vesper, composedly, and he proceeded 
to finish it. 

“Here is a custard which is quite 
fresh,” said his landlady, feverishly, 
“and bananas, and oranges, and some 
coffee.” 
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“Thank you. No cream—may I ask 
why you call that room you put me in 
the judge’s room?” 

“Because we have court near by 
every year. The judge who comes ex- 
ists in that room. It is a most stir- 
about time, for many witnesses and 
lawyers come. Perhaps monsieur 
passed the court-house and saw a lady 
looking through the bars?” 

“No, I did not. Who is the lady?” 

“A naughty one, who sold liquor. 
She had no license; she could not pay 
her fine, therefore she must look 
through those iron bars,” and Mrs. 
Rose & Charlitte shuddered. 

Vesper looked interested, and pres- 
ently she went on: “But Clothilde 
Dubois has some mercies, one rocking 
chair, her own feather bed, some 
dainties to eat, and many friends to 
visit and talk through the bars.” 

Vesper’s meditative glance 
dered through the window to a square 
of grass outside, where some little 
girls in pink cotton dresses were play- 
ing croquet. He was drinking his cof- 
fee and watching their graceful be- 
havior, when his attention was _ re- 
called to the room by hearing Mrs. 
Rose 4 Charlitte say to her child, 
“There, Narcisse, is a morsel for thy 


wan- 


trees.” 
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The little boy had come from 
the corner, where he had sat like a pa- 
tient mouse, and, with some excite- 
ment, was heaping a plate with the 
food that Vesper had rejected. 

“Not so fast,. little one,” said his 
mother, with an apologetic glance at 
the stranger. “Take those plates to 
the pantry, it will be better.” 

“Ah, but they will nave a good din- 
ner to-day,” said the child. “I will 
give most to the French willows, my 
mother. In the morning it will all be 
gone.” 

“But, my treasure, it is the dogs that 
get it, not the trees.” 

“No, my mother,” he drawled, “you 
do not know. In the night the long 
branches stretch out their arms; they 
sweep it up,” and he clasped his tiny 
hands in ecstasy. 

Vesper’s curiosity was aroused, al- 
though he had not understood half 


that the child had said. “Does he 
like trees?” 

Rose 4 Charlitte made a puzzled 
gesture. “Sir, to him the trees, the 


flowers, the grass, are quite alive. He 
will not play croquet with those dear 
little girls lest his shoes hurt the grass. 
If I would allow, he would take all the 
food from the house and lay under the 
trees and the flowers.” 












IMPRESSIONS 


on 


Saturday night, November 25, °43. 
Why do I love music enough to be 
only a lover, and cannot offer it a life- 
Yet the lover serves 


devoted service? 
in his sort, and if I may not minister 
to it, it cannot fail to dignify and en- 
noble my life. I am just from hearing 


* From ‘Early Letters of George Wm. Curtis 
to John 8S. Dwight."’ Edited by George Willis 
Cooke. Harper & Brothers, publishers. Price 
$1.50. 
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Ole Bull, who this evening made his 
first appearance in America. How 
shall I fitly speak to you of him, how 
can I now, while the new vision of 
beauty that he caused to sweep by still 
lingers? Yet itself shall inspire me. 
The presence of so noble a man allures 
to light whatever nobility lies in us. 
He came forward to a _ house 
crowded in every part with the calm 
simplicity of Genius. There was no 
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grimace, no graces, but a fine grace 
that adorned his presence and assured 
one that nothing could disappoint— 
that the simplicity of the man was the 
seal and crown of his genius. A fair- 
haired, robust, finely formed man, the 
full bloom of health shining on his 
face, he appeared as the master of the 
great instrument, as the successor, in 
point of time, of the world-famous 
Paganini. Yet was one confident that 
here was no imitator, but a pupil who 
had sat thoughtfully at the master’s 
feet and felt that beneath the depth 
of his expression there was yet a 
lower depth, who knew himself conse- 
crated by a will grander than his will 
to the service of an art so divine and 
so loved. In him there was that sure 
prophecy of latent power which sur- 
rounds genius, and assures us that the 
thing done is an echo only and shadow 
of the possible performance. 

The playing followed this simple, 
majestic appearance. It was full of 
music, irregular, wild, yearning, 
trembling. His violin lay upon his 
arm tenderly as a living thing; and 
such rich, mellow, silver, shining 
tones followed his motion that one 
seemed to catch echoes of that eternal 
melody whereof music itself is but the 
shadow and presentment. The adagios 
reminded me of Beethoven, not as 
they were imitated, but as all the great 
ones, in their appearing, summon all 
the The mechanical execution 
was faultless. I detected no thick 
note. It was smooth as the sea of 
summer, embosoming only deep cloud- 
shadows and the full sunlight, but no 
lesser thing. Then he came, and he 
withdrew; and my heart followed 
him. 

Do not be alarmed if the critics call 
him coki, and speak of him disparag- 
ingly when others are mentioned. The 
noble and heroes serve divine powers, 
and at last win men. “Men of talent 
and application love their instrument 
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as it introduces the world to them; 
men of genius, as it interprets to them 
and to the world the mystery of music. 

Jenius men must reverence, and they 
are not apt to do it boisterously. Is 
not the influence of fine character, 
which is only genius for virtue, like 
the brooding of God over chaos?— 
which is chaos only to the blind, but 
teems with generous, melodious laws 
to the spiritually discerned. Creation 
is the opening of eyes, not the fabrica- 
tion of objects. “Let there be light” 
is the creative flat spoken by every 
God-filled soul. Yet how sure is this 
power of Genius. 

The world henceforth gives to Ole 
Bull the full and generous satisfaction 
of his needs. It cannot fail to esteem 
God’s messengers when they come, if 
they be true and collected. Talent 
subsistence; earnest, 
unshrinking endeavor wins it any- 
where; but what does Talent and 
Trial do but imitate the action of the 
result of Genius! How sublime the 
revelations it makes in this art! While 
the rest have risen and culminated 
and paused, this se@ks a zenith ever 
loftier and diviner. That deep nature, 
that central beauty, which all art 
strives to reveal, floats to us in these 
fine harmonies, to me more subtly and 
surely than elsewhere. But in this 
region, where my thought bears me, 
they are all united. This soft, silent 
face of Urania, which looks upon me 
sleeplessly and untired, is not its won- 
derful influence woven of that same 
essence that has ravished me to-night 
in the tones of the violin? In the cool- 
ness of thought do not the masters of 
song, of painting, of sculpture meet in 
eternal for in each is the 
appearance of equal skill? Raphael 
could have sung as Shakespeare, and 
Milton have hewn these massy forms 
as Angelo. Yet divine economy rules 
these upper spiritual regions as sure 
and steadfast as the order of the stars. 


wins the same 


congress, 
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Raphael must paint and Homer sing, 
yet the same soul gilds the picture and 
sweetens the song. So Venus and 
Mars shine yellow and red, but the 
same central fire is the light of each. 
In the capacity of doing all things well 
lies the willingness to serve one duty. 
The Jack of all trades is sure to be 
good at none, for who is good at all is 
Jack of one only. It seemed a bitter 
thing to me, formerly, that painters 
must only paint and sculptors carve; 
but I see now the wisdom. In one 
thing well done lies the secret of doing 
all. 

Music, painting, are labels that 
designate the form of action; the soul 
of it lies below. The earnest merchant 
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and the earnest anti-tradesman do join 
hands and work together. Not ends 
are demanded of them, but vital 
strength and soul. The world does not 
need that I name my work, but that 
the work be accomplished. 


I shall re-enter the world, through 
the white gate of dreams, yet more 
quiet and resolved that I have heard 
this man, more tender, more tolerant. 
He has touched strings of that harp 
whose vibrations never cease, but 
affirm the infiniteness of our being and 
its present habitation in Eternity. 

Your friend, 
G. W. C. 
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Mr. Kipling is to turn his recent 
cruise with the Channel Fleet to liter- 
ary account by writing a set of 
verses on “The Cruisers.” 


A biography of “Lewis Carroll’ is 
promised. If it is written with good 
taste it should be of interest to chil- 
dren of all ages who have enjoyed 
Alice’s adventures. ~ 


A new volume of “Meditations” by 
Cardinal Wiseman is announced in 
London. These have remained in 
manuscript since the Cardinal’s death. 
more than thirty years ago. They are 
appropriate to the Christmas season. 


Mr. John Morley at first declined to 
undertake the task of writing the life 
of Mr. Gladstone, on the ground 
that merely to arrange and classify 
the material would require three years 
of exhausting toil. But he has finally 
yielded to the persuasion of the 
family and will attempt the work. 


That promising but hitherto untried 
subject, Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” 
has been selected for illustration 
by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, and a series of 
eighty drawings by him, presentinz 
some of the most striking vagaries of 
Herr Teufelsdroeckh, will be pub- 
lished shortly by George Bell & Sons. 


Mr. Henry Savage Landor’s account 
of his travels and tortures in Thibet, 
which the Heinemann house is to 
publish this fall in a sumptuously- 
illustrated volume, promises to be 
rather a gruesome book of travel. A 
government report gives full confirma- 
tion to the writer’s account of the 
frightful tortures which he suffered. 


Lafcadio Hearn has been so frequent 
a contributor to the leading magazines 
that it might be assumed that his vol- 
ume of “Exotics and Retrospectives,” 
which Little, Brown & Co. have in 
press, was made up from his magazine 
articles. So far from that, all of the 
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essays in the volume see the light for 
the first time. 


It is announced that the love letters 
of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning will be published. 
The suggestion savors of sacrilege, 
but it is redeemed in a measure by the 
fact that Mr. Browning preserved 
these letters when he destroyed all 
his other correspondence, and said of 
them: “Do with them as you please 
when I am dead and gone.” 


Dean Stubbs’s forthcoming book on 
“Charles Kingsley and the Christian 
Social Movement,” derives especial in- 
terest from the fact that it contains 
two poems by Kingsley which have 
not appeared in any collected edition 
of his writings. They were published 
anonymously in a series of tracts 
called “Politics for the People,” and 
their authorship has been known 
hitherto only to the original publisher 


Maurus Jokai’s “Midst the Wild 
Carpathians” (L. C. Page & Co., pub- 
lishers) is one of the author’s strongest 
and most characteristic tales. The 
scenes are laid in Transylvania in the 
seventeenth century, when the nobility 
were struggling for independence from 
the Turks. Political and romantic in- 
trigues complicate the plot, and the 
story is vigorous and graphic. 


The latest anthology, “My Lady 
Sleeps,” edited by Katharine S. Page, 
and published by L. C. Page & Co., 
brings together in a dainty volume a 
considerable number of bedtime songs 
and verses in praise of sleep. The 
range of selection is a wide one; for 
sleep in one aspect or another—real- 
ized, witnessed or coveted—has been a 
favorite theme with poets. 


With the publication of “Sielanka, a 
Forest Picture and Other Stories,” 
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Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. complete 
their library edition of the writings of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz in Mr. Curtin’s 
translation. This volume contains 
sixteen short stories, dramas, etc., 
some of which, “Bartek the Victor,” 
for example, were published  sep- 
arately before “Quo Vadis” had at- 
tracted so many readers to the bril- 
liant Pole’s romances. 


“By Order of the Magistrate,” by W. 
Pett Ridge (Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers) is a story of low life in Lon- 
don, told with a sense of humor, but 
sympathetically and with an apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of good exist- 
ing in the most unpromising char- 
acters. The central figure, ‘“Mor- 
demly”—which proves to be a contrac- 
tion of Maud Emily—is an unconven- 
tional type, but early enlists the sym- 
pathies of the reader, 


There appears to be a revival of in- 
terest in Dickens. The Gadshill edi- 
tion, which Mr. Andrew Lang has 
been editing, and for which he has 
writen introductions in his most de- 
lightful vein, is nearing completion. 
An edition, with introductions by Mr. 
George Gissing, is announced: and 
still another edition, to be completed in 
forty volumes of the Temple Classic 
form, will be published in this country 
by the Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. 


The Academy prints this reassuring 
note about Mr. Ruskin:— 


The alarming reports which are cir- 
culated from time to time about Mr. 
Ruskin’s health and general state of 
mind have really very little founda- 
tion in fact. For the past few years 
he has suffered from no other mala- 
dies than those which are common to 
age. He is on the verge of eighty, 
and is somewhat weak on his legs. 
His mental powers. on the other hand. 
exhibit no sort of derangement. but 
only a perfectly natural and gradual 
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quieting of their activity. He still 
reads and is read to a good deal. 


Readers of Anstey’s “Vice Versa” 
will inevitably have that startling ex- 
travaganza recalled to them by the 
perusal of Hal Godfrey’s “The Reju- 
venation of Miss Semaphore” (L, C. 
Page & Oo., publishers.) This is the 
story of a single lady of advanced 
years who takes an overdose of a prep- 
aration designed as a restorative of 
youth, and thereby. precipitates upon 
herself and others a series of distress- 
ing embarrassments. The story is 
aptly described in the sub-title as “a 
farcical novel.” 


Judge Simeon E. Baldwin of the Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Conneticut 
is the author of a series of essays dis- 
cussing “Modern Political Institu- 
tions” (Little, Brown. & Co. publish- 
ers.) The institutions which he con- 
siders are those of the present century, 
which have been embodied in Ameri- 
ean laws anu constitutions, or are 
sanctioned by Ameriean usage. He 
looks forward as well as backward, 
and devotes his closing chapters to the 
consideration of Permanent Courts of 
International Arbitration and The 
Monroe Doctrine of 1898. 


Mr. Kipling’s ‘new volume, “The 
Day’s Work” (Doubleday & McClure, 
contains twelve clever 
no- 


publishers) 
short stories, 
- tably “The Brushwood Boy,” Mr. Kip- 


in some of which, 


ling’s ingenuity and § imaginative 
powers are seen at their best. Other 
striking stories in the volume are 


“The Ship that Found Herself,” “The 
Devil and the Deep’ Sea,” and “A 
Walking Delegate.” Mr. Kipling’s 
popularity is attested by the fact that 
two-or three editions of the book were 
exhausted by the’ advance - orders. 
‘The volume is attractive typographi- 
, cally and is illustrated. 
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General Wheeler’s narrative of “The 
Santiago Campaign,” which Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. have in press for imme- 
diate publication, will satisfy the de- 
mand for an account of the military 
operations in Cuba, combining official 
accuracy with a direct and interesting 
style. With the aid of maps and dia- 
grams General Wheeler traces the 
movements of the contending forces, 
and shows precisely where all of the 
regiments were which were engaged, 
and what part they had in the cam- 
paign. It is a vivid narrative, written 
while the scenes described were fresh 
in the mind of the writer. 

Fiction with an _ historical basis 
seems to be popular among young 
readers, as well as those who are 
older. For example, among the recent 
publications of Messrs. W. A. Wilde 
& Co. are “A Son of the Revolution,” 
by Elbridge S. Brooks, which is a 
story of Burr’s conspiracy: “A Soldier 
of the Legion,” by Charles Ledyard 
Norton, which deals with the North- 
west during the latter part of the last 
century, and has for one of its heroes 
William’ Henry Harrison, afterward 
President of the United States; while, 
in’ a story: entitled “Lost in Nica- 
ragua,” Hezekiah Butterworth intro- 
duces his readers to the countries of 
the projected great canal. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons an- 
nounce that they have purchased the 
publications of The Christian Litera- 
ture Company. The most important 
enterprise of this company, which is 
now dissolved, was the publication in 
this country of the Ante-Nicene Chris- 
tian Library, in. which were included 
the translations of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, published. by the Clarks of 
Edinburgh.. This. was followed by the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers: by a 


Series upon. “Ten Epochs of Church 


History;” and: by the: American 
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Church History series. These publica- 
tions the Scribners now take over, and 
such of the series as are incomplete 
will be completed by them. 


An English librarian gives an ac- 
count of an experiment in curing a bad 
taste in reading by providing a surfeit 
of the books craved. . The subject of 
the experiment was a working girl, 
who began using the library with no 
knowledge of any author except Miss 
Braddon. The librarian says:— 


I gave her Miss Braddon until she 
tired of that food—and then, as an ex- 
periment, presented “Adam _ Bede.” 
The result was astonishing. She was 
back in less than a week, all smiles. 
“I say, let’s ’ave another of his books. 
1 ain’t ever read as good a tale be- 
fore!” In the end she said that “The 


Mill on the Floss” was her favorite. 
Another girl told me that until she 
joined the “lib’ery” she always bought 
a penny novelette every week. 


She 


had never done so since. * 


rather 
was re- 


“Zack,” whose book of 
gloomy tales, “Life is Life,” 
viewed by A. T. Quiller-Couch, in an 
essay which The Living Age recently 
reprinted from The Speaker, is the 
pen-name of Miss Gwendoline Keats. 
Several of the most striking tales in 
the volume, “Rab Vinch’s Wife,” 
“Travelling Joe” and “Widder Vlint,” 
were published in The Living Age in 
the first quarter of 1897. The book is 
published in England by the Black- 
woods, and in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Andrew Lang, by 
the way, says of it:— 


People seem to like their novels 
muddy now, judging by the praise be- 
stowed on “Zack’s” book, “Life is 
Life.” The stories run strong, I ad- 
mit—very strong—and “flasker about” 
on the water (as a MS. note in an old 
fishing book of 1680 puts it); but the 
flavor, I think, is muddy, and, for one, 
I don’t like them muddy. 
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Apropos of the appointment of Mr. 
Curzon as viceroy of India, some 
one recalls the fact that the first edi- 
tion of Mr. Curzon’s work, “Problems 
of the Far East,” was dedicated “To 
Those Who Believe that the British 
Empire Is, under Providence, the 
Greatest Instrument for Good that the 
World Has Seen, and Who Hold, with 
the Writer, that Its Work, in the Far 
East, is not yet Accomplished.” The 
title-page of Mr. Curzon’s volume bore 
this curious passage from “Purchas, 
His Pilgrimes” :— 

And first we must begin with Asia, 
to which the first place is due, as being 
the place of the first Men, first Relig- 
ion, first Cities, Empires, Arts; where 
the most things mentioned in Scripture 
were done; the place where Paradise 
was seated, the Arke rested, the Law 
was given, and whence the Gospell pro- 
ceeded; the place which did beare 
Him in His flesh, that by His Word 
beareth up all things. 


Sydney C. Grier, author of “An Un- 
crowned King” and “A Crowned 
Queen,” appears to be the victim 
of a hard fate, according to a note 
which he publishes in The Spec- 
tator. The first-named book deals 
with affairs in Thracia, and when it 
was published. the critics promptly 
remarked that it would not have been 
written except for the success of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” so marked was its 
resemblance to that story. But Mr. 
Grier affirms that his manuscript had 
been in the hands of the Blackwoods 
three months before he read Mr. 
Hope’s story. As if this were not 
enough, “A Crowned Queen” resem- 
bles “Rupert of Hentzau” in dealing 
with the vicissitudes of a foreign 
queen and an Englishman on foreign 
soil, yet Mr. Grier avers that the com- 
plete manuscript of this story was for- 
warded to the Blackwoods six months 
before the first instalment of “Rupert 
of Hentzau” was printed. 
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